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CHRISTIAN VOICES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Six Books Interpreting the Christian Movement Overseas 


TITLES 
Thinking with Africa An Indian Approach to India 
is Protestant Latin America Sees It Voices from the Near East 
Japan Speaks for Herself China Her Own Interpreter 


The first complete series giving a clear expression of what Christian nat\nals in these 
six great areas are really thinking. The authors have been given absolt ty to ex- 
press their real opinions, and have been urged to write freely and fea. 

Each book is written by a group of outstanding nationals, with supplemental chapters in 


one or two volumes by missionaries sympathetic with the national viewpoint. The list in- 
cludes such eminent names as T. Z. Koo, Toyohiko Kagawa, K. T. Paul and Max Yergan. 


This is the series that made such an impression at the Detroit Student Volunteer Con- 


¥ 


vention. Popularly called the “Rainbow Series’’ because of the bright colored bindings. 


SOME COMMENTS 


“In this day when Christian missions are “Most attractive in format and appearance, 
under such severe attacks, it was an ex- they are most informing and searching in 
ceedingly fine idea to conceive of gather- content. If instead of simply exhorting 
ng together this testimony from the lips to good-will and brotherhood, we would 
if nationals who themselves have become really try to understand other peoples and 
Christians. I have read these books with other races, the brotherhood might take 
vivid interest and can conceive of no apolo- care of itself. These little books are ad- 
vetics for the better aspects of the Christ- ventures in understanding for which | 
lun missionary movement more poignant predict large success.”—W. H. P. Faunce. 


and telling than these books are.” 
Ha ry Kime rsow Fosdick. 


“The quality of thought, insight and ideal- 


“It is altogether the best piece of work of ism of these nationals is revealing and 
the kind I have ever seen. The books an- astonishing. The calibre of the men who 
wer just the kind of questions that are have expressed themselves is remarkable. 
constantly coming up—often to the great Their convictions are strong. Their ex- 
embarrassment of those interested in mis- pressions are independent and forceful. 
ionary effort. The reading of the books Their analysis is keen. There is food for 
eaves me with a feeling of deep serious- thought here for Christian and non- 
ness—and yet with a larger measure of Christian. They make a unique and much 
hopefulness than I have had for a long needed contribution to the literature of 
time,” Bi hop Francis d. MceConn il. missions.” Boston Transcript, 


Per set of six, boards 36.00; paper $4.00; 
Single volumes, boards $1.25; paper 75c. 


Missionary Education Movement 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Famine df Love 


IHERE IS A FAMINE OF LOVE throughout 
the world; in the churches, in the schools, in 
the factories, on the farm. St. Paul said 
“Love suffers long and is kind.” Belief in 
this eternal love led me to the acceptance of 
Christianity. This eternal love of Christ finds 
a voice in the Cross; it forgives humanity's sins, it redeems 
us, it sanctifies us, it links the skill of science with the needs 
of daily life, it unites the nations, it binds the factory owner 
to the laborer, the intelligent to the ignorant, the favored 
nations to the less favored, and it teaches to each generation 
of the human family the profound lesson of sacrifice for 








succeeding generations. It is to this love that young 
Christians of Japan give their allegiance. [They believe it 


expresses the essential character of God and testifies to the 
eternal significance of Christianity. 


We cannot believe in Christianity that discounts this 
redemptive love or that fails to practise love in human 
relationships. Without this love no forms of communism or 
socialism, no kind of social reconstruction whatsoever, can 
succeed. Love is the eternal and revolutionary principle and 
without it social progress in any true sense is unthinkable. 
The clue to the meaning of this eternally revolutionary 
love is the Cross. Expressed in these ultimate and concrete 
terms love becomes the universal religion which transcends 
language, race and national boundaries. 


—TOYOHIKO KAGAWA. 
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WHO’S WHO 


The three students who offer answers to the 
query, Are Students Citizens? are RICHARD HAN- 
SON, now at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York; Roy VEATCH of National University School 
of Law (D. C.); RosweLt P. BARNES, Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Militarism in Ed- 
ucation. 


A graduate of Washington and Lee and a 
Rhodes Scholar, FRANCIS P. MILLER writes from his 
desk in the Federation office in Geneva. 


Churches and the Church carry a step further 
the series by RoBerT Lowry CALHOUN on Religion 
and Modern Life, appearing each issue this college 
year. 


CANON BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, eminent 
British scholar and author (The Spirit; Reality; 
Adventure, etc.) is reported in this informal inter- 
view by PHILLIPS P. ELLIoTT, Student Secretary in 
New England. 


Book reviews this month are by HARRY EMER- 
SON FospIcK; GEORGE STEWART, New York pastor; 
GRACE Loucks ELLiotT, Y. W.C. A. national secre- 
tary; JOHN BENNETT, instructor at Union Theologi- 
cal; KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE, Professor of Mis- 
sions at Yale; REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, nov- 
elist; and by two traveling secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Division. 
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How a group of people may actu- 
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Harrison Sacket Elliott 


THE SANCTUARY $0.50 
A series of worship services which 
have actually been used. An addi- 
tion to the growing literature of 
devotion. 
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Editorials 


“Vacation Cum Laude” 

¥, ACATION time as a laboratory for first- 
| hand study of social problems has been 
seized upon each recent summer by a 
growing number of college men and 
The march of the “Make Your Summer 
Count” idea has been both attractive and re- 
warding. It has remained, however, for a non- 
collegiate writer to coin this new title which we 
submit as not inappropriate. We quote from a 
New York Evening Post editorial: 

“When a college man applies to me for a job I 
never inquire about his scholastic standing,” recently 
remarked a business man, himself a_ university 
graduate. “What I want to know is how he spent 
his summer vacations. If he has wasted them I 
know something about him; if not, he has a record 
worth showing. pt gee 

“Here’s the record of one boy I’ve just employed,” 
he continued. “At the end of his freshman year he 
went for one month to a citizens’ military camp; 
after sophomore year he worked for six weeks with 
Dr. Grenfell’s mission in Labrador; as a junior, 
he had a month and a half with the Banks fishing 
fleet; after graduation he spent July and August 
with a forestry outfit. All open-air work, putting 
him in good physical condition and in touch with all 
sorts and conditions of men. Those twenty-six weeks 
were what I call a ‘vacation cum laude.’ They gave 
him an unusual equipment for success and I only 
wish I could find more young men who possessed it.” 





women. 


Luck—or Discipline? 

N “example of disciplined energy” were 
the true words concerning Lindbergh 
used by Ambassador Ferrara of Cuba 
when the great airman received the 

Woodrow Wilson Medal for unexcelled service in 

promoting world understanding during 1927. This 

note of discipline for a great task is needed. With 
all the talk about “‘repressions” we are apt to for- 
get the ever-continuing need for the sacrifice of 
present goods for the sake of larger future 
goods. We voluntarily undertake austere physical 
training for the athletic honor of the college. Ca- 
pacity and inclination to carry the moral and so- 
cial tasks of our day will not be developed other- 
wise. Sometimes we are told that Lindbergh’s 

great feats were the easy result of carrying a 
rabbit’s foot. It is well to be reminded of the 

careful planning and unrelenting discipline with- 
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out which those accomplishments would have been 
impossible. 


Fletcher Brockman Retires 
T is hard to believe that Fletcher Brock- 
man is really resigning from the service 
of the National Council. He has given 
to its entire ministry a priceless, though 
indefinable quality of simplicity and_ spiritual 
depth. His statesmanlike grasp of the intricate 
Foreign Division problems is one which our Move- 
ment can ill afford to lose at this time. He al- 
ways came at large and perplexing matters with 
the spirit and capacity of a philosopher, piercing 
quickly to the essential issues which always lie 
buried at the center and which, once seen, show 
that all questions are intrinsically simple ones. 
More than any other man in the leadership of 
our world-wide enterprise, he carried about with 
him the aroma of sainthood. It would be a loss 
—compared with which the loss of a million dol- 
lars would seem a mere trifle—if at the time of 
our greatest need for leadership both in the do- 
mestic area and in the Pacific Basin we were com- 
pletely deprived of his massive influence. Men 
like him are the salt of the earth. 

His call to Association work is a priceless epi- 
sode in our early romance. Calling him up to the 
platform from the Vanderbilt delegation at the 
Northfield Conference, Dwight L. Moody placed 
his hands on Brockman’s head and commissioned 
him to be an apostle among the students of the 
South. From that day to the present he has 
never failed to keep in sympathetic touch with 
Student Association work, both here and in China, 
and has during several terms been a member of 
the General Committee of the Federation. He 
may truly be called one of our friendly fathers, 
though the phrase seems far too ponderous for 
his resilient, exhuberant spirit. 


Finding the Center of Gravity 

OME thousand or more new Association 
presidents are asking themselves, Where 
do I begin?—or, What is it all about ?— 
or perhaps, How can I make the Asso- 

popular? A hundred or su probably will 
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never get beyond the question stage. The great 
majority (at the center of the distribution curve) 
will discover one or more worthwhile activities 
new student receptions, discussion groups, depu- 

tation trips, meetings and the like—which will 

establish the Association as an undoubted asset 

in the life of the campus. Another hundred .will 

bring verve, creativity and unity into their Asso- 

ciation programs by relating all that they do to 

some major objective and doing nothing that does 

not contribute to that central purpose. Such a 

course may mean more activities and greater ex- 

tensiveness, but it will bring that concentration 

and incisiveness which Moody once called the 

“ordering value of a great objective.” Few As- 

sociations, or other college organizations for that 

matter, are doing too much; rather there are too 

many activities unrelated to any great central 

aim. One of the Field Council chairmen, after 

visiting a number of Association presidents, 

writes the editor that “all of these fellows con- 

fessed they knew practically nothing of the basic 
philosophy of our Movement. They are still try- 
ing, and breaking their hearts at the task, to cre- 
ate campus-wide movements. That these things 
come about through small groups of deeply conse- 
crated individuals had never really occurred to 
them. But once they get an intelligent vision of 
this Movement, they begin to see the value of re- 
treats, conferences, time for worship and also the 
place of the Field and National Council.” 

A study of any vital Christian movement re- 
veals the two essential factors in the creation of 
this “intelligent vision” so essential in the leader- 
ship of a student Association. To many today 
these two factors present an insoluble dilemma. 
One must choose between the intensive and the 
éxtensive; between the dynamic group and the 
process of building up projects aimed at specific 
campus problems. The mysticism of the past and 
the educational principles of the present cannot 
lie down together. But what if they can’t? On 
the one hand, we have the danger of the dynamic 
group becoming the ingrown—a social retreat 
from the world so frequently seen in history. But 
on the other we find ourselves in the midst of 
an arid, uncreative activism lacking moral depth 
or spiritual discernment. If anyone doubts that 
these may be complementary, let him look at 
the record of any student Christian Association 
in its most virile years and see how the center 
of gravity of the dynamic group has been out- 
side itself in the service of the campus and com- 
munity and how committee members and others, 
first attracted to the Association because of some 
project of immediate concern to them, have found 
their sympathies broadened and their apprehen- 
sions enriched because of the permeating in- 
fluence of the central group, the two together dis- 





covering, in fellowship with Christ, a new un- 
derstanding of life and of God. That which 
more than any other one thing characterizes the 
Student Christian Associations as a Movement 
rather than an institution, is that each spring 
this process of defining major objectives, of de- 
termining upon projects of immediate significance 
and of developing dynamic groups for spiritual 
adventuring is undertaken afresh. 


Relations with the World's Federation 








ay UR fellowship in the World’s Student 
&% Christian Federation is one of those 


ig 


facts with which we deal more or less 
familiarly, vaguely conscious the while 
that it may be a matter of vastly greater sig- 
nificance than we have yet realized. That small 
number of our members who attend W. S. C. F. 
conferences and committee meetings always come 
back like people who have seen some great vision 
the meaning of which they would impart but 
cannot. The Federation has meanings and pos- 
sibilities the vastness of which are seen in 
glimpses but are with difficulty mediated to 
others. The world is a big place and hard to 
visualize; but it is a great dream that some uni- 
versal fellowship of “thinking youth” might 
really be built up for the salvation of the whole 
earth. As Mr. Miller’s article in this issue so 
well suggests, we are part and parcel of the 
world’s best hope of catholicity. 

Because it is so full of promise and yet, in a 
sense, so far from us, we do well to think more 
of the Federation’s policies and progress. En- 
couraging advance is being made in the policy 
of securing budget gifts for the Federation 
(and I. S. S.) support. The selection of the small 
group of delegates to attend the meeting of the 
General Committee in India next Christmas must 
soon be made. They will have momentous re- 
sponsibilities and in some sense we must all 
share with them in carrying the burdens of the 
Federation. 


ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS IN THE 
NEW COUNCIL 

The recent organization of a Council of Euro- 
pean Student Movements is a great forward 
step in adapting Federation policy to actual needs. 
Post-war conditions in Europe have involved for 
students many difficulties: the European mem- 
bers of the Federation have naturally been so 
conscious of this fact that Europe has taken a 
disproportionate amount of attention in recent 
committee meetings. Because of this preoccupa- 
tion, with European problems the very ideal of 
catholicity has been placed in jeopardy. This new 
European Council should make possible the pre- 
liminary handling of a large number of matters 
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which to the small or new move- 
ments of Europe or to Europe as 
a whole are very important. 
Thus the Federation office in 
Geneva and the General Com- 
mittee itself will be left freer to 
give their attention to the 
catholic and universal problems 
which are so urgent today. We 
imagine our friends in Europe 
are fully as sensible as we are 
to the dangers of their new 
scheme. There is danger, first, 
that they will become even more 
preoccupied than now with the 
perplexing European scene and 
fail to cherish the world horizon 
and the world consciousness 
which are the Federation’s distinctive gifts. If 
this were to be done and similar councils built up, 
say, in the Orient and in the western Hemisphere, 
the Federation would deteriorate into an assembly 
of provincially minded groups instead of being a 
real world movement. Another danger is that 
the close fellowship of this new council in Eu- 
rope, facilitated by the meagre geographical 
spaces which no other section of the globe can 
equal, would result in bringing into the Federa- 
tion meetings a European bloc. This would in- 
hibit in a disastrous way the true catholic prom- 
ise of our world Movement. Even at present it 
is all too easy for great sprawling movements in 
new countries like Canada, Australia and the 
United States and for movements in countries 
with few Christian traditions, like China and 
Japan, to feel a certain sense of inferiority in the 
presence of the older, more_ philosophically 
minded and more compact movements of Eu- 
rope. In spite of these dangers, however, we 
welcome this new European Council of Student 
Movements as an achievement of promise. 


A LIVING HOPE FOR A WARLESS WORLD 


With all the talk we have had in recent years 
about the cause and the cure of war (and there 
has been a great deal since the challenge from 
the 1922 Pekin meeting of the Federation) we 
are convinced that the fact of the Federation it- 
self is our greatest ground for hope. A new 
world without war will at last be achieved when 
on positive lines we establish a tenacious sense 
of world brotherhood. The best chance we have 
for such world brotherhood is through the full 
realization of the fellowship which the Federa- 
tion now affords. Compared with this, our prac- 
tical opportunities to influence national or world 
politics are of small worth. A meeting of the 
General Committee of the Federation, thus re- 
garded, becomes an agency of infinite promise. 





FLETCHER BROCKMAN 


We must send to such meetings 
delegations of our ablest and 
most representative people and 
we expect every other country 
to do the same. We believe 
every national movement in the 
Federation should welcome the 
forthcoming meeting in India as 
a rare opportunity to demon- 
strate that kind of international 
communisation and that kind of 
Christian solidarity which, writ 
large, will make a warless and 
brotherly world inevitable. 
Among American students 
there has been an unquestioned 
growth in interest in interna- 
tional affairs and particularly in 
the unique place of the Federation. 





A Suggestion to Fact-Finders 


HAT is the advantage of Association con- 
ferences after all?” asked a junior. “I 
never realize more from them than the 
reading of a few itemized accounts of 
principal speakers and of conclusions reached.” 
Let us take this criticism as a challenge to turn 
the searchlight upon our own activity. First, con- 
sider how much time and energy and how many 
thousands of dollars are spent each year for group 
meetings and Association conferences. On what 
grounds can this large expenditure be justified? 
Before a satisfactory answer can be made to this 
question, we must reckon with two other ques- 
tions: (1) Is not our primary objective to mag- 
nify and exemplify the principles of Jesus Christ 
among men? (2) To what extent are we actually 
carrying out our ideal or this objective in connec- 
tion with our conferences? We should not be 
satisfied to return to our campuses merely to read 
to our fellow students the names of a few 
prominent speakers and repeat several pages of 
critical matter or notes. The discovery of facts 
should offer only a starting point. What about 
the application? It is an easy matter to find fault 
with schools, colleges, and institutions—none are 
faultless. The great question to be answered is, 
what are we going to do about it? Shall we go 
one step further and apply the Christian principle 
or leave our work unfinished and open to criti- 
cism? These are questions that must be answered 
sooner or later by each member of our Christian 
Associations—the sooner the better for the or- 
ganizations and for humanity. 





CHARLES J. PARKER. 
Shaw University 
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refreshments, and _ decora- 
tions, but our hero urged that the fraternity 
came first: one could economize on personal ex- 
penditures but not on fraternity functions, he 
argued. So well did he plead his cause that a 


fully implanted conviction 
that it was wrong to think 
and grow and live. Finally, sure that his new 
experience was true and his youthful conviction 
the blackest of falsehoods, he became bitter 
against those who had chained his early years. 
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or fraternity and campus activities, but rather 
it is to be answered by the spirit and attitude 
in which they solve each specific and definite 
situation which comes before them—in whatever 
field their interests may be. Citizenship goes 
deeper than externals and symbols. A man may 
be so completely interested in his fraternity as 
not to know a thing about Nicaragua, yet he 
may be solving the problems of his fraternity 
in the spirit which will work universally. An- 
other man may keep himself informed on every 
question of international or national import, may 
have signed numerous petitions for wise meas- 
ures; yet, through his attitude toward those who 
disagree with him, he may continue to hold open 
breaches between man and man. 


RICHARD E. HANSON. 
Kansas University 


Aids to a World Outlook 


OLLEGES and universities are widely 
thought of as great centers for the 
training of citizens. “The flower of 
the nation’s youth brought together 
for four years’—certainly here is a 
great opportunity for all sorts of “training.” 

What of the student? Usually he comes to 
college to be trained to earn a living; or, frankly, 
to enjoy himself. But he is harassed by all this 
talk of citizenship, public affairs, “duty.” He 
may become a staunch adherent of this, or a 
violent antagonist of that scheme of citizenship. 

Or he may revolt against being led by the 
nose or the ear and ask, “What is all this hue 
and cry?” If he does this last he may become 
a thinking citizen; a few such are turned out of 
our colleges each year—sometimes without the 
formality of graduation! 

Discuss with students, but pick those that 
stimulate and develop your thinking, not those 
you can beat in an argument or that you hope 
to convert. Don’t forget the girls; my impres- 
sion is that there are more thinking girls in col- 
lege than thinking men. 

We take little advantage of one of our finest 
opportunities—that of knowing students from 
all over the world, on the campus or at inter- 
collegiate conferences. They represent different 
backgrounds, cultures, philosophies of life, and 
can help us understand these far better than 
most books and classes. More than that, they 
have what we most lack and need—an objective 
point of view of America. Urge them to be 
frank, not polite or kind. The same is true of 
our own Negro students; through them one may 
learn what the race problem is. 

But there is much that we cannot realize, or 





begin to think about, on the campus. There are 
few, if any, real representatives of labor in our 
colleges. Most students should have a year out of 
college, in a mine or factory—exposed to the suf- 
fering of poverty, the grinding monotony of the 
machine discipline, the philosophies and pro- 
grams presented to the working man and which 
seek his allegiance and loyalty—then one can 
know something of the life that forms the back- 
bone of the civilization of which we are citizens. 
And one may have a new conception of the class 
boundaries of citizenship. 

And what of other civilizations? To be a dis- 
cerning citizen you must learn of the beauty and 
strength of Grecian civilization, of the music, 
poetry, architecture, literature and philosophy of 
the Old World, of the spiritual power of the 
Orient; choose a discerning and sympathetic 
guide, whether in the class-room or out of it. 
Then I believe that every student should spend 
at least a year during his college career out of 
his country—it may be in Europe, China, Mex- 
ico, Russia. Live, don’t “tour’”—and learn the 
language. In addition to a first-hand knowledge 
of something different from our system of 
things, when you return you will have a new out- 
look on America, on your studies and on the 
possibilities of citizenship. You may have a new 
conception of the geographical boundaries of citi- 
zenship. “Heavens,” you say, “would you have 
us take two more years before we can settle 
down to work?” Why not? You are taking 
four years after high school aren’t you? Are 
they more valuable than the two years I have 
suggested? 

sut I have said nothing about what to “do” 
about “the evils.” Try doing something. But 
continue to think. Don’t be cock-sure about 
your solution; that doesn’t fit with the conception 
of being a “student.” I would rather have two 
fellows think seriously for an hour on the prob- 
lem of how to prevent war, than to have a whole 
college sign a resolution to outlaw it. 

Roy VEATCH. 
National University 
School of Law 


In Spite of Handicaps 


WHERE are two subjects which are not 
to be discussed on this campus: 
prohibition, and military training.” 
Thus decreed the dean of men at one 
of our largest midwestern universi- 
ties several months ago. If any students in that 
university are responsible citizens, they are so 
despite the administration. 

A knowledge of government—not only theoret- 
ical but practical, involving a critical estimate 
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of the actual methods and practices of particular 
governments—is a prerequisite to good citizen- 
ship. Grover Cleveland considered this critical 
alertness an obligation: “Every citizen owes to 
the country a vigilant watch and close scrutiny 
of its public servants, and a fair and reasonable 
estimate of their fidelity and usefulness.” 

Here and there throughout our colleges are 
students and professors who are studying con- 
troversial investigating conditions, and 
publishing and acting upon their conclusions. 


issues, 


When bills were pending before the legislature 
of Minnesota to prevent the teaching of evolution 
and to make R.O.T.C. optional, students partici- 
pated in debates and hearings. Last summer 
some college students spent their vacation tour- 
ing the country talking on war-peace issues and 
conducting forums where they challenged their 
audiences to study all sides of America’s foreign 
policy. Others worked in mills and factories 
studying our industrial problems. Some groups 
are digging into the issues of prohibition. 

Another significant indication of student inter- 
est in practical political problems is the enor- 
mous increase in the demand for courses in cur- 
rent problems—disproportionate, in the last ten 
years, to the increase in enrollment. Of course, 
many of these courses are entirely theoretical 
and innocuous. And some of the intercollegiate 
conferences and international relations are far 
removed from practical politics. The Wesleyan 
(Conn.) parleys are outstanding among those 
which are fearless. 

The theory that the policies and acts of the 
government are immune to challenge is foreign 
to the genius of democracy. Consequently, the 
theory that the challenging citizen is not patri- 
otic is a denial of the rights and duties of citizen- 








ship in a democracy. The college conducted 
after the manner of a benevolent autocracy is 
inimical to the development of a democratic cit- 
izenship. 


3ut there is an autocracy in many colleges for 
which the administration is not responsible—the 
autocracy in campus politics. Many students 
have recently been pointing scornfully at certain 
politicians of national: prominence who have 
shielded corruption, because they were more 
loyal to their party than to their nation; yet, 
many of those same students in practice go by 
the very same code of loyalty, joining in the 
intrigue to elect the slate of the fraternity clique, 
regardless of the ability of the candidates. In 
one large eastern college the fraternities have 
lined up in the “Democratic” and ‘Republican’”’ 
parties. Each makes up its slate, rotating class 
offices, managerships, and other coveted positions 
among the fraternities. Each fraternity pledges 
its total membership’s vote in the elections. And 
this is the college laboratory of citizenship! 


There is a sense, therefore, in which every 
student is in training for citizenship. General- 
izations here are inadvisable if not impossible. 
Some students are too indifferent to their obliga- 
tions as citizens to concern themselves about 
public matters in spite of the encouragement of 
their college and their fellow students. On the 
other hand, some students are citizens in spite of 
their college. Some colleges are preparing stu- 
dents for leadership in a democracy. On the 
other hand, some colleges are preparing students 
who would be more at home in a government 
under Mussolini. 


ROSWELL P. BARNES. 


Lafayette College 





STUDENTS AND THE STRIKE 


University of Denver students call on the mine owners in an attempt to mediate 
in the coal strike deadlock. 
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Churches and The Church 


By Robert Lowry Calhoun 





S the eighteenth cen- 
tury closed, the 
Church in the West 
was under heavy 
liberal fire. In 

America and especially in 

France battle lines had been the 

drawn between liberty and 

autocracy, and the churches 





June 


This is the eighth discussion in a 
series by Professor Calhoun, of 
Yale, on Religion and Modern Life. 
The final article, 
Making,” will appear in the 


issue. 


First of all, what is “the 
true Church” and how is it 
related to men and to God? 
We have talked of God as at 
work in a growing world, 
manifested pre-eminently in 
the ordering, whole-making 
and whole-restoring tenden- 
cies visible therein. In the 


on “Religion in 





had either sided frankly with 
the vested tyrannies or busied themselves with 
their own private affairs, leaving men like Vol- 
taire and Tom Paine to preach the crusade for 
freedom. In England and in Germany, where es- 
tablished Protestant churches were dominant, 
well-bred horror at the impious doings of the rev- 
olutionists was the rule; sympathy with them 
came mostly from outside the pale. The churches, 
it seemed, put other interests ahead of human 
rights as the liberals conceived them. It was na- 
tural, therefore, that most of the younger 
intelligentsia should have been scornfully 
and volubly hostile to the church and all its 
works. 

Among the young romanticists in Germany, by 
a strange fortune was one destined to be a great 
preacher and a very great theologian. His first 
work, published in 1799, was written at the ur- 
gent prompting of his fellow intellectuals and 
addressed directly to them: Discourses on Re- 
ligion, to the Cultured among its Despisers. The 
fourth discourse deals with their strictures on the 
Church, and its barbed and feathered words find 
their marks impartially among critics who scorn 
“the true church” and conservatives who would 
support unaltered the current ecclesiasticism. 
There is no vagueness about his position: Religion 
cannot do without the true Church; that is funda- 
mental. The institutions that commonly go by 
that name are sad travesties of the real thing, 
and need remaking. But they have a legitimate 
place as schools, training grounds for those who 
are seeking to become members of the true 
Church; they should be remade, not destroyed, 
though in proportion as their educative work suc- 
ceeds they will become, as institutions, less and 
less needed.' Let us examine a little this way 
of conceiving the Church and its place in 
human life, for it seems to me, with some 
qualifications, to be sound. 


‘See Schleiermacher: On Religion (tr. Oman), pp. 147- 
209. This paper draws heavily upon Schleiermacher’s 
thought. 


life of man as well as in the 
world of nature the bringing of harmony out 


of discord, the embracing of multiplicity 
into growing unity, goes on. With the de- 
velopment of his mental life, man becomes 


aware of the world and of these tendencies with- 
in it. Most vividly, perhaps, he senses them in 
himself; the recovery from fatigue or disease of 
body, from confusion or distraction of mind; the 
advance in stability and grasp in his thought life, 
the growing harmony and adjustment of all his 
powers. And as he comes to realization of all 
this, though it be but dimly, he finds often that 
what is going on within himself seems bound up 
somehow, fundamentally, with what is going on 
in the world at large. He and the world are 


akin. Some power or powers are at work alike 
in both. We shall have more to say in the next 


paper about the concrete nature of the religious 
life; perhaps enough has been said here to indi- 
cate roughly what I take to be its general bear- 
ing. When man becomes aware of fundamental 
kinship with his world and, more particularly, 
when he comes to depend on and to work with 
the Power bringing order out of chaos, overcom- 
ing evil with good, he becomes religious. 
The “Idea” of the Church 

This sort of insight comes unequally to differ- 
ent men and intermittently to most of the men 
who get it in recognizable fashion at all. But 
there are always some in whose lives such a 
vision, however obtained, comes to have dominant 
significance. These are they who seek above all 
things the kingdom of God, by whatever name 
they may call it. And these constitute the true 
church, elect from every nation, yet one over all 
the earth: their membership in it springs not 
from any artificial compact, but from the nature 
of the heavenly vision itself. “If there be religion 
at all, it must be social, for that is the nature of 
man, and it is quite peculiarly the nature of re- 
ligion.” “No element of life, so much as religion, 
has implanted along with it so vivid a feeling of 
man’s utter incapacity ever to exhaust it for him- 
self alone. No sooner has he any sense for it 
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than he feels its infinity and his own limits. He 
is conscious that he grasps but a small part of it, 
and what he cannot himself reach he will, at 
least so far as he is able, know and enjoy from 
the representations of those who have obtained 
it. This urges him to give his religion full ex- 
pression, and seeking his own perfection, to listen 
to every note that he can recognize as religious. 
Thus mutual communication organizes itself, and 
speech and hearing are to all alike indispen- 
sable.’”” 

There is the center from which “the whole idea 
of the Church” can be reconstructed; the need of 
religious men to share their experiences. Where- 
ever two or three who have seen the kingdom of 
God are gathered together in “mutual communi- 
cation,” there is the Church in little. Each in turn 
speaks and listens. Each is both priest and lay- 
man. Their visions will differ; none is or can be 
complete. But in their very diversity they are 
conscious of a real community of spirit, not only 
among themselves but between themselves and 
other men whom they may or may not know by 
name, who like themselves are religious each in 
his own way. All these together, scattered in 
space and time though they be, are the true 
Church, one body of many members, informed by 
the spirit of genuine piety. 


Enter the Institution 


But between this communion of saints and the 
huge formalized institutions of ecclesiasticism 
there is a wide interval. What place have these 
latter, the organized and officered churches, 
Catholic, Protestant and other, in the religious 
life of mankind? The obvious answer is that 
much of the business of these churches has 
nothing directly to do with religion; and one who 
goes thus far may be tempted to go further and 
adjudge that both religion and human welfare 
would profit from their abolishment, with a re- 
lease of the energy that now goes into their 
maintenance. There are moods in which that 
judgment is pronounced by men most earnestly 
concerned for right service to God and man. 
From the saying of Amos: “I hate, I despise 
your feasts, and I take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies’’—to the word of Jesus: “My house 
shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves,” prophet after prophet 
among the Hebrews has denounced official wor- 
ship. And from the time of Jesus to our own 
time, choice spirits have cried out again and 
again at the ways of the organized churches of 
Christendom. Even a superficial observer, if he 
be not too deeply entangled in the established 
system, can see much to warrant such protests. 
Ownership of property and command of political 


2 Op. cit., 148, 149-150. 


power have often enough been ruinous to priests 
and people alike; in seeking to gain the whole 
world, though it were for the church, they have 
apparently lost their own souls. Whenever the 
churches have employed meretricious devices for 
winning ground, whether coercive force or diplo- 
matic intrigue, whether claptrap advertising or 
the playing up of social and financial prestige; 
and whenever they have preferred ritual and 
creed to religion, dividing over some man-made 
letter instead of uniting in the spirit of God, 
however honest their intentions they have 
harmed both humanity and religion. 


Self-criticism a Sign of Life 

No fair estimate of any major human institu- 
tion can be so simple as that, though. One im- 
portant correction (the only one there is room 
to discuss here) is that out of the organized 
churches have come many of their own most effec- 
tive critics, and an as yet unended succession of 
prophets through whose insights the springs of 
authentic religion are forever being renewed. 
Any human institution of large dimensions—be it 
church, school, or state, political party or learned 
society—tends to crystallize at a level of thought 
and conduct that has become familiar. Some- 
what as an individual falls into habits, so an in- 
stitution falls into customs. Given the imperfec- 
tions of human nature, the ignorance, the special 
blindnesses, the fears and greeds and cruelties 
that appear in the experiments of men at living 
together it is not surprising that any given level 
of thought and conduct yet achieved by any siz- 
able group leaves a great deal to be desired. Any 
institution, therefore, which settles at any level 
already attained is sure to be open to drastic 
criticism. But since all human institutions, so 
far as I can tell, tend to do this, none of them 
can fairly be singled out for exclusive and final 
condemnation on that ground alone. It is neces- 
sary to inquire first whether the institution is 
wholly stagnant, or whether it is responsive to 
correction and capable of self-criticism and 
amendment. If this question were applied to the 
churches of Christendom, with respect not to a 
restricted period but to the whole extent of their 
history, | think a fair answer could not but vindi- 
cate their attitude for self-criticism and their ca- 
pacity for adjustment to the claims of a chang- 
ing world. Again and again out of the midst of 
the churches themselves, Catholic and Protestant, 
fresh insights and new demands have broken 
forth, sometimes accepted quickly, sometimes 
temporarily crushed down, but in the long run 
modifying by little or by much the churches’ life. 
To the historian’s eye, a church’s past is layered 
like voleanic rock. He can make out, in a general 


(Turn to page 232 
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An Adventure in Catholicity 


By Francis P. Miller 





HERE 
is some- 


World’s Stu- 
dent Chris- 
tian Federa- 
tion which 
is reminis- 
= cent of the 





thine In this day of 
about the about Christian 


ism it is refreshing to be re- 

minded of this Movement which, 

now in its thirty-second year, 

embraces over 300,000 students 
in nearly forty nations. 


understood against the back- 
ground of the Federation’s 
history and through some ap- 
preciation of the forces which 
were originally responsible for 
its creation. 

The Federation was founded 
in the summer of 1895 by a 
small group of people who had 
assembled for a religious con- 


much talking 
international- 








idea of 
Christen- 
dom. This is not because of the Federation’s size 
or its institutional power, but because of the char- 
acter of its purpose and of its membership. Its 
purpose is to bring together into a common fellow- 
ship student groups who believe that they can 
find God through Jesus Christ and who desire to 
discover and practice what this faith means in 
the life of the world. The Federation’s member- 
ship, though predominantly Protestant, is drawn 
from each one of the great confessions. It in- 
cludes persons from every race and is scattered 
through the universities of all the principal na- 
tions. Its motto Ut omnes unum sint' has been 
from the first the inspiring and directing aspira- 
tion in its life. 


Miller 


Francis P. 


However, the Federation is still in its infancy. 
It has only just begun to find a form through 
which to express the spiritual forces implicit in 
its purpose. Its chief task is to discover how the 
spirit of true catholicity which it aspires to sym- 
bolize can be more completely actualized. The 
students who in successive waves constitute its 
membership pass on to participate in directing the 
affairs of the community. During their brief as- 
sociation with it the Federation aims at creating 
among its members a sense of their personal 
identification with a community of the spirit which 
transcends national and ecclesiastical frontiers. 
Those who have once experienced the fellowship 
of such a community will strive to incarnate its 
values in their social relations. Through them 
the community of the spirit will impinge upon and 
transform the community of men’s affairs. This 
is our vision of the Church universal, the spiritual 
fellowship of those who have discovered God in 
Christ and who are revealing him to the world. 
It is in this sense that we interpret our motto. 

The achievement of true catholicity is, however, 
a matter of generations. The effort which the 
Federation is making to achieve it, will only be 


1 That all may be one. 


ference of students in Vad- 
stena Castle in Sweden. All of 
the six persons who were the founders came from 
Northern European and Anglo-Saxon countries. 
It was essentially a group representing Scandi- 
navia, Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States of America. As far as the Anglo-Saxons 
were concerned the enthusiasm which inspired 
them towards establishing such a world movement 
was derived to a considerable extent from the 
work of the American evangelist Dwight L. 
Moody. The importance of Mr. Moody and of the 
religious attitude which he represented cannot 
be too greatly emphasized in explaining the Fed- 
eration’s early life and development. The idea of 
the “Will of God” was the dominating concept 
among Moody’s followers. Those who had ac- 
quired their faith under his influence (and this 
was true of most of the younger men in America 
who were interested in student work at that time) 
had a tremendous sense of mission. There is no 
doubt but that the energy derived from this con- 
cept was largely responsible not only for the 
founding of the Federation, but for its rapid ex- 
tension to other continents. 


Spreading World Friendship 


During the first twenty years of the Federa- 
tion’s life it was held together and built up by 
the strong personalities who had created it. The 
most outstanding among these was John R. Mott, 
who had become its General Secretary when it 
was established. By his continuous world travels 
the idea of the Federation was carried into the 
university life of every nation. He personified in 
his own message and work the aims of the Fed- 
eration. It was he more than anyone else who 
created new movements and supported them by 
money not less than by advice until they were able 
to stand upon their own feet. At the biennial 
meetings of the General Committee it was he who 
created a platform upon which the delegates 
could meet and who guided their discussions in 
such a way as to minimize to the utmost their 
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HISTORIC VADSTENA CASTLE (SWEDEN) 


racial and national prejudices. During that stage 
of the Federation’s life there is no doubt but that 
its existence depended upon Dr. Mott and the 
group which he drew about him. The Movements 
were not yet sufficiently self-conscious or suffi- 
ciently aware of the international community of 
which they were a part to assume responsibility 
for the work of the Federation. Apparently the 
ideal of the Federation had to be more or less 
superimposed before it could become indigenous. 
It was necessary to hold the national movements 
together until they acquired the desire and the 
strength to co-operate on their own initiative. 


Guiding Principles 
It is interesting to recall what Dr. Mott de- 
scribed as “the clear and all-important guiding 
principles” of the Federation. He reiterated 
these wherever he went and they came to be 
generally accepted as a true description of the 
Federation’s policy. These principles were: 

(1) The recognition of the supremacy and the 
universality of the Lord Jesus Christ and of his 
work as the only sufficient Savior. 

(2) The interdenominational and 
sional character of the Federation. 

(3) The independence, individuality and au 
tonomy of each national Movement. 

(4) The interdependence and mutual obligations 
of all the Movements in the Federation. 

(5) The Federation does not govern or seek 
to control the constituent Movements or inter- 
fere with their policies. Its relation to them 


intercoufes 


is purely advisory and inspirational. 
(6) The Federation is non-political although 
it is profoundly concerned with strengthening 


national life and likewise with bringing all social 
and international and interracial relations under 
the rule of Christ. 

(7) The Federation in all its constituent parts 
seeks to be truly democratic in government and 
representation and in its emphasis on student in- 
itiative. 

(8) Everything in the range of the Federa- 
tion’s program and activities is to be considered 
and dealt with from a world point of view. 


A True Catholicity 


It will be perfectly obvious from a careful study 
of these principles that though perhaps not yet 
fully expressed, there is implicit in them the 
promise of true catholicity towards which the 
Federation is striving. Perhaps even more im- 
portant than this statement of principles is the 
character of the religious experience already re- 
ferred to which impelled Dr. Mott and his col- 
leagues to extend the work of the Federation 
into every part of the world. The concept of the 
Will of God is essentially a universal concept. If 
there is a Will of God it obviously includes all 
men. No human limits can be set to its opera- 
tion. The words of John Wesley, “the world is 
my parish,” could with even greater appropri- 
ateness have been spoken by these inheritors o! 
his religious experience. An equally authentic ele- 
ment in this religious experience was the desir 
to “serve.” 

Thus a world consciousness derived from the 
sense of divine commission and interpreted in 
terms of service is perhaps the truest descrip- 

(Turn to page 226) 
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The Psychology of Character 


By Rufus M. Jones 


WHERE is nothing the wayfaring man 
needs more than a constructive guide 
to the right formation of character. 
Saye John Stuart Mill more than a half 

century ago defined character as “‘a com- 
pletely fashioned will,” but unfortunately he did 
not tell how it could be “completely fashioned,” 
or when it was rightly fashioned. It seems odd 
that when scientific experts have been so success- 
ful in their conquest of stubborn and difficult 
fields of research this peculiarly important field 
of character has been strangely neglected. A. F. 
Shand wrote, somewhat more than a decade ago, 
a strikingly valuable book with the title The 
Foundation of Character, but it is one-sided in 
its emphasis on instincts, emotions and _ senti- 
ments, leaving the intellectual side of life almost 
entirely out of account. William McDougall has 
made important contributions to the topic in the 
various editions of his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, but this work, again, is one-sided and 
fails to give the light and guidance we need in 
this big business of “making a life.” 


A History of Character 


It was therefore with much enthusiasm that I 
started to read Dr. Roback’s six-hundred-page 
book on The Psychology of Character. I am sorry 
to say I was not as enthusiastic at the end as I 
was at the beginning, yet I distinctly appreciate 
the work which this sound and painstaking 
scholar had done for us. No one else has ever 
before studied the history of what has been 
thought and said and written about character 
with the same care and completeness. The book 
contains 3,341 entries, references and citations. 
The index fills twenty-six double-column pages. 
If a reader wishes to know what any one at any 
time in human history has had to say about the 
nature or the formation of character, here it is, 
gathered and labelled! The index will enable one 
readily to find any given information, and the 
author gives penetrating light and judgment on 
it. Roback’s study of Freud, Jung and Adler is 
excellent. It is fair and it assists the reader to 
find the contribution they have made to the prob- 
lem of character-building, at the same time 
correcting their excessive emphasis on special as- 
pects and also their lack of balance. “The psycho- 
analysts have undoubtedly done yeoman’s serv- 
ice,” he says, “to the study of character, especi- 
ally in its countless quirks and kinks. They have 
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ferreted out from hidden recesses curios which 
help us to realize that there is more in heaven and 
earth thana purely academic psychology ever 
dreamt of, but we notice that each individual 
worker, after making his find, elaborates the one 
into a trinket to his own special liking.” “The 
members of the Freudian school resemble exca- 
vators who are endowed with a special skill for 
unearthing valuable relics but who make the 
strangest hazards in explaining the history and 
nature of these relics.” 

There is an excellent chapter on the function 
of the ductless glands in the formation of char- 
acter. As one would expect, he points out that 
their function has been greatly exaggerated. He 
makes it clear that our present knowledge of the 
part played in human life by glands is “woefully 
deficient” and that it is too soon to talk with 
assurance about the influence of glands on char- 
acter. Dr. Roback’s position on behaviorism is 
well known and, as we should expect, he once 
more effectively “refutes” the behavioristic em- 
phasis—or “detour,” as he calls it. This whole 
chapter is useful. 


A Constructive Study 


We come, after four hundred and forty-four 
pages of historical review of theories, to the hun- 
dred and twenty pages devoted to a constructive 
study of the psychology of character. In this con- 
structive section of the book the author asks, To 
what psychological entities can we hitch char- 
acter? and answers, as so many of his forerunners 
have done, “The instincts.” For him an instinct 
is “a definite mechanism which operates visibly 
enough to convince us of its existence.” No doubt 
there is convincing evidence that there are pro- 
found instinctive tendencies in us, but I, for one, 
am critical of the statement that they are “psy- 
chological entities” or that they are “definite 
mechanisms.” Roback proceeds forthwith to give 
us his definition of character as follows: “An en- 
during psychophysical disposition to inhibit in- 
stinctive impulses in accordance with a regulative 
principle.” It should be noted that the emphasis 
of the book is on inhibition, restraint, control of 
impulse and instinct. A virtue consists in ab- 
staining from a vice toward which some instinct 
or urge pushes us. All analysis of virtue, he 
thinks, reveals “a negative core.” To be truthful 
is no more or less than “to refrain from falsifica- 
tion.” “If someone draws our attention to a per- 
son walking along the street and says, “There goes 
an honest man,’ we immediately in order to ob- 
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tain a characterial [sic] picture of the individual, 
imaginatively put him in all sorts of situations 
where he does not play the cheat or blackguard.” 
That is all very well for immature and primitive 
stages of moral life, but there certainly are types 
of character known to us who push out toward 
creative ideals and who live and die for the fiery 
positive. 


Though love refine and reason chafe, 
I heard a voice without reply; 

‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


There are good “spots” in the later chapters of 
the constructive section, but with such a feeble 
constructive principle there is no hope of getting 
far on into the heart of things. 

We can prophesy that no one for a long time to 
come will do this historical review over again. 
Everything is said that needs to be said and no 
one for some time to come will write a book on 
character without learning a lot from this one. 
But we still lack the book which fulfils the hope 
expressed in the opening lines of this article. We 
have not found out yet in any adequate way wi:at 
character is, nor have we any clear, guiding, con- 
structive method or principle, except a negative 
one, for the formation of it. There is a good deal 
of “learned jargon” in this bulky volume—con- 
siderably more, I am convinced, than was neces- 
sary—but it was meant to be a scientific treatise 
rather than a popular one. But when a long-suf- 
fering and patient searcher for light and truth 
on the most important subject in the universe 
reads six hundred pages he feels rather aggrieved 
that he does not bring away a larger harvest of 
precious fruit. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CATHOLICITY 


(From page 224) 


tion of the urge which created the Federation. 
It is not without significance that long before 
there was a plan for a League of Nations, Dr. 
Mott’s office in New York City had acquired the 
atmosphere of a world community to a degree 
unknown since the medieval idea of Christendom 
faded from the thought of Europe. 

The World War was of course a terrific blow 
to the Federation’s ideal, but even the war did not 
entirely disrupt fellowship between the Student 
Christian Movements in the opposing nations. 
The world which emerged from the ruins of the 
war was such a changed world that it was obvious 
the Federation would need some more durable 
basis for unity if it were to survive. It was no 
longer possible for the personalities of three or 
four people, however strong these might be, to 
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serve as a ground of unity. The agoriy of the 
war period marked the coming of age of the 
older National Movements in the Federation. 
Their fellowship had been tried by fire and had 
stood the test. It was no longer a fellowship the 
reality of which had been interpreted to them by 
someone else, but a fellowship the value of which 
they had learned to appreciate by their own ex- 
perience and suffering. The world community 
of Christian students was beginning to form. 
This community was born in the consciousness of 
the members of the National Movements through 
their discovery that there were interests and 
aspirations which they shared in common with 
similar student Christian groups in other lands. 
The Federation was coming to be regarded as a 
normal part of the national activity of its affili- 
ated movements. They were the Federation. 
They were the national groups charged with the 
task of interpreting to their fellow students the 
significance of this community of the spirit in 
which all nationalities, races and confessions 
could unite for the glory of God. 

The process through which the national move- 
ments are passing in becoming conscious of their 
identity with this universal community of the 
spirit is a very difficult period in the Federa- 
tion’s life. This period will undoubtedly con- 
tinue for many years. The very heightening of 
their consciousness of the Federation throws into 
relief the contrasts which exist between the 
various national Movements. The sense of world 
mission and desire to serve which inspired the 
founders of the Federation had dominated all 
other considerations and in their zeal they had 
brought into one international fellowship national 
groups representing an infinite variety of racial 
temperaments, theological interests and practical 
experience in technique. To them this diversity 
seemed more or less irrelevant and in a profound 
sense they were right. They had created a frame- 
work upon which a living organism could later 
grow. Their very lack of concern with the deeper 
intellectual concepts of faith was the guarantee 
that those concepts would later discover a milicu 
in which their differences would be resolved and 
in which they would become effective. Without 
a framework for catholicity there was no chance 
for achieving catholicity. The framework has 
been provided. The variety of points of view 
exists. It remains for the present leaders of the 
Federation so to direct its further development 
that true catholicity can be realized, not by the 
exclusion of variety and blurring of contrasts, 
but by the creative interplay of the ideas, the 
points of view and the tenets of faith which 
characterize the various Movements affiliated with 
it. 

(This article will be continued 
in the June Intercollegian.) 
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‘The New Reformation” 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 





SMICHAEL PUPIN first became widely 
known to the reading public through his 
brilliantly written autobiography tell- 
Ee ing of his coming to this country as an 

immigrant and rising later to eminence 
as an inventor. The present book shows the 
same literary skill, the same boundless enthus- 
iasm, and the same devout religious nature ex- 
pressed in the earlier writing. 
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Pupin gives here a vivid portrayal of the 
mental revolutions and outstanding personalities 
that have appeared in the historic development 
of modern physics. The significance of the title 
The New Reformation: appears in the fact that 
Pupin endeavors to set forth that new view of the 
universe which has been in process of formation 
for many years but which only of late has cast 
aside the veil and revealed itself in clear outline. 
In the last decade many voices have been raised 
to tell of this new vision which has resulted quite 
unintentionally from _ scientific investigations. 
When we say it resulted unintentionally we mean 
that often the scientists, even when bringing 
forth the facts which resulted in this new vision, 
were themselves adhering to a very different 
view of the world. 


Creative Co-ordination 


Among the most prominent writers who have 
sketched the outline of this transfigured universe 
are Smuts and Whitehead. The essential char- 
acteristic of this world is called by Smuts 
“Holism,” by Whitehead “the principle of concre- 
tion or organic interdependence.” By Pupin it is 
called “‘Creative Co-ordination.” Much the same 
thing is meant by these very different terms. 
Smuts and Whitehead are much more technical 
and profound. Pupin gives us a more popular 
presentation, telling the story in the form of the 
lives and achievements of the great figures in the 
history of modern physics. The chief difficulty 
always, in the popular presentation of such a 
complex matter, is that the main point will be 
missed or slurred over because it takes hard 
intellectual labor to grasp it, and in a popular 
presentation hard intellectual labor for the reader 
must be avoided. We believe, however, that 
Pupin has put the matter as adequately as it can 
be put in such form. 

The universe as it appears when seen in the 
light of Creative Co-ordination (Pupin always 
capitalizes these words) is beautifully described 
thus: “The mighty oak, for instance, with its 
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Michael Pupin. Scribner. 


millions of leaves inhaling the life-giving energy 
of the golden sunshine, and with its millions of 
tiny roots exploring the nourishing wealth of the 
soil, all cooperating for one common end, is a 
beautiful physical illustration of the cosmos. .. .” 
The chief characteristic of the universe according 
to this new view is its organic interdependence, 
so that each part is a function of every other 
part, each movement, each quality, each object is 
shaped by, and shapes every other. 

But this Creative Co-ordination at work in the 
universe is still pioneering. It still has unfinish- 
ed work to do. Especially in the realm of human 
life, society and in the life of the mind, the or- 
ganic interdependence falls far short of what it 
should be. Here there is still much chaos to be 
reduced to cosmic order. In the realm of physics 
we see this order of interdependence and mutual 
functioning of each with all and all with each 
most beautifully and perfectly developed. So also 
in the realm of chemistry. So also in the biologi- 
cal field. How beautifully the cells work together, 
each for all and all for each! Even among 
the lower animals we see this harmonious mutual 
dependence and cooperation brought to more 
perfect order than in the interaction of human 
individuals one with another. This is not because 
we are lower than animals, cells, electrons, etc., 
but quite the contrary. It is because we have 
attempted a more precious, a more beautiful, a 
much more complicated and far more valuable 
kind of Creative Co-ordination. 


A Working Principle 


The great Co-ordinator at this high level of the 
human adventure is Jesus Christ, says Pupin. 
And the great principle of co-ordination at this 
level is love. Creative Co-ordination will fulfil 
itself in human life as we become members one 
of another, each individual making his life a 
function of the lives of others, as the beating of 
the heart is a function of the movement of the 
limbs, quickening or slowing to meet their re- 
quirements. The next great achievement is to 
discover how to adapt our lives one to another so 
that each man’s good will be identical with the 
good of all. 

Our hope, our courage and our confidence in 
this high emprise, however, arises from the fact 
that Creative Co-ordination has been discovered 
to be an actual process at work in. the world, 
shaping the structures and movements of elec- 
trons and atoms and cells and animals and 
mightily working to fulfil itself in human life. 
A man’s devotion to this superhuman working 
of Creative Co-ordination is his religion. 
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The Book Shelf 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER. By William Adams 


Brown. Association Press. $2.75. 


Once more the law of balance asserts itself 
and a Christianity that was tipping obviously 
to one side seeks to gain the perpendicular. The 
inevitable result of this last generation’s malad- 
justment in theology has been impatience with 
theology. Men naturally dislike what bothers 
them. Instead of trying resolutely to solve re- 
ligion’s intellectual difficulties by dint of hard 
thinking, many have practised psychological 
evasion of the puzzling mental problems and 
have held that theology does not matter. 

The result has been two major groups in 
contemporary Christianity—the experimentalists 
and the social reformers. The first have tried to 
go back behind intellectual formulations to the 
experience out of which all formulations arise 
and have found the gist of religion in quality of 
life. The second have tended to substitute ac- 
tion for intellection and to center attention on 
devotion to the Kingdom of God even if one’s 
opinions were utterly at sea as to what “God” 
means. 

The fruitful results of these two movements 
in contemporary Christianity can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The best Christian experience has 
been deepened, irradiated, and enriched and the 
social gospel has come to stay. Nevertheless, any 
complete religion is threefold. It is mystical, 
practical, and metaphysical. It involves a radi- 
ant experience, a social program, and a philoso- 
phy of life. 

Dr. Brown’s book is written to emphasize the 
third. On every page the author shows his ac- 
quaintance with and his interest in the first two. 
He is a mystic and an ardent social reformer, 
as well as a theologian. But he knows that the 
great ages of Christianity have been ages of 
strong intellectual conviction, and that we cru- 
cially need some clear thinking to resolve the 
confusion and bewilderment of contemporary re- 
ligion. 

“The generation that is drawing to a close” 
the author writes, “has been trying on an un- 
precedented scale the experiment of a creedless 
religion.” As he sets about remedying this sit- 
uation, however, the author has in mind no la- 
bored restitution of old creedal forms. He is 
trying to think through the “beliefs that matter” 
in modern categories of understanding so that 
the basic values of Christianity may be conserved 
in present-day mental matrices. 

What to believe about oneself, the world, 
Christ, God, the Church, the Bible, spiritual re- 


newal and immortality—the very order of ap- 
proach is significant. Dr. Brown starts at the 
near end. He begins with the religious problems 
presented to us in psychology and moves out 
from that center toward the cosmological issues 
of religion. He is not hammering out a pre- 
determined and authoritative creed but is con- 
ducting a spiritual exploration. 

This book should be to many perplexed minds 
stimulating and illuminating. It is not easy to 
make theology interesting. Even this book, 
vhich is as good a blend of intellectual serious- 
ness and verbal simplicity as could well be im- 
agined, must depend for its power to enthrall 
largely on the reader’s earnest desire to think 
great matters through. This reviewer feels sure 
that many will so approach Dr. Brown’s argu- 
ment and, whether agreeing with all that he 
says or not, will gain vitality of conviction and 
ordered integration of thought for their pains. 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 


ABOUT OURSELVES. 

Norton. $3. 

This book is what its subtitle suggests, “‘a psy- 
chology for normal people.” It is a popular and 
sound presentation of some of the fundamental 
knowledge, and clews after wider knowledge, of 
the past fifty years. It is written with primary 
reference to those whose apathy, disillusionment, 
restlessness or confusion have not removed them 
from the rank of those “in between” the perfect 
and the mentally ill. The author has succeeded 
in showing clearly, and often with humorous dis- 
crimination, how every one of us is prone to the 
ills which when exaggerated become mental dis- 
ease or insanity. 

The first part of the book deals with “eva- 
sional” or “contractive’” behavior as the chief 
source of psychological shortcoming. Professor 
Overstreet points out with genial understanding 
the various devices by which we withdraw into 
unreality whenever the situations of life become 
too much for us. The second part of the book is 
given to discussion of how the opposite type of 
behavior—the facing reality, mastering type— 
may be developed. This type the author calls the 
“expansive” pattern of body-mind development. 
He shows how such arts as music, painting, 
poetry, conversation, humor and thinking may 
contribute to the expansion of personality. The 
book is useful as a mirror in which one may see 
his short or long-comings and for its practical 
suggestions as to the development of more whole- 
some types of behavior. 

GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT. 


By H. A. Overstreet. 
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PRESENT DAY DILEMMAS IN RELIGION. 
By Charles W. Gilkey. Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 
Charlie Gilkey has done it again. His recent 

Lectures in India were among the finest utter- 
ances of our time and in Present Day Dilemmas 
in Religion he says many things and lays bare 
situations which should cause grave concern to 
his readers. The first chapter, “Dilemmas False 
and True,” sets the pace for the book. 

Gilkey possesses in an amazing degree the new 
outlook brought in by the study of the natural 
sciences, coupled with the ancient evangelical 
spirit which has been the quickening pulse of the 
Church throughout generations. His appeal in 
this book is for inclusiveness, clear thinking and 
deep consecration. He would make available for 
the Church’s life all newly discovered truths but 
would treasure tenaciously old traditions that are 
true. His dealing with practical service and 
inner renewal is a timely subject, for none in the 
mainstream of our generation’s spiritual and 
intellectual life can fail to see that diffuseness 
and superficiality is destroying much of our most 
promising youth. 

Vanderbilt University is to be congratulated 
on having had Dr. Gilkey give this series of 
lectures. They should be widely read. 

GEORGE STEWART 


THE PARADOX OF RELIGION. 
Maemillan. $1. 


By Willard L. 
Sperry. 
This book divides easily into two chapters: 

What Religion Is, and What Religion Does. In 

the nature of religion Dean Sperry finds two 

paradoxes—that too much thought about self 
leads to madness while too much thought about 
the world leads to superficiality and staleness; 
and the paradox of man’s likeness to God and 
his unlikeness to God, leading to the inevitable 
loneliness of the religious man. In the work of 
religion, one major paradox is suggested— 
whether we are to think of religion as God seek- 
ing man, or as man seeking God. Magic is man’s 
attempt to manipulate God. Mysticism is man’s 
effort to submit himself completely to the control 
of God. There is a third and higher interpreta- 
tion, Dean Sperry believes. It is the view that 
religion is not a means for either God or man, but 
an end in itself—the end of full and voluntary 
fellowship of God and man. It is the view tra- 
ditionally expressed through the doctrines of 

Grace and Freedom. 

Few men in the American church can rival 
Dean Sperry’s-mastery of English style. Every 
book from his pen is a delight to read and this 
is no exception. At many points his thought fol- 
lows closely on Hocking and Whitehead. Those 
whose minds force them to seek solutions of life’s 


dilemmas will be grateful for this discussion 
which throws helpful light on the “wrestle of 
religion with life.” If one were prone to criti- 
cize, it would be to question whether Dean Sperry 
really leads us through the dilemmas to a solu- 
tion dynamic and life-empowering. After all, 
Jesus used paradox not to explain life’s perplexi- 
ties but to guide and move men’s wills. The best 
of liberal philosophy has not yet learned his 
secret. 
HENRY P. VANDUSEN. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. By Henry Nelson Wieman. Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

In his two latest books Professor Wieman has 
done as much as has any recent writer to vindi- 
cate the importance and naturalness of religion. 
In the present volume the author shows what 
science and religion can contribute to each other 
and what both must contribute to effective living. 
The difference between them, in a word, is that 
science is the exact study of a selected portion 
of the environment, while religion is the response 
of the total personality to the whole of reality. 
Religion needs to be corrected by science if it is 
to escape sentimentality and slavery to tradition; 
science needs to be fertilized by the creative in- 
tuitions of the religious experience. Science by 
itself “vastly magnifies our efficiency in procur- 
ing anything we want and have the capacity to 
enjoy but it greatly diminishes our capacity to 
enjoy. It gives us wonderful instruments of 
achievement but narrows and distorts our vision 
of what is to be achieved.” It must therefore 
be supplemented by religion. New beginnings 
are made possible for the individual and for so- 
ciety by the religious experience. It produces 
“the melting down, fusing and unifying of all 
impulses and habits which the growing person- 
ality requires periodically.” 

The book suffers from being in part a collection 
of articles and is therefore repetitious and lack- 
ing in unity. But for that reason it contains sev- 
eral admirable discussions of topics on the side, 
of which the following are a few: Real and Senti- 
mental Love, Work and Leisure, Religious and 
Aesthetic Experience, the New Psychology. 

JOHN BENNETT. 


STUDENTS AND THE FUTURE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS. Report of the Tenth Quad- 
rennial Convention. Edited by Gordon Poteat. 
Student Volunteer Movement. $2.50. 


Every “Detroit” delegate will want this volume 
as a permanent record of what for many was a 
high-water mark of experience. Those who were 
not privileged to attend will find the volume an 
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illuminating report of the present attitude of 
American Christianity toward missions. The 
volume gives the principal addresses and, while 
less bulky, is similar in form to the earlier 
volumes in the series. Few of the earlier reports, 
however, have the interest that this one has. 
Here are great voices from an older generation— 
Mott, Speer, Roberts—men who have kept 
abreast of the thinking of our times. Here are 
progressive minds of mature middle age—Hodg- 
kin from Great Britain and China, Holland from 
Great Britain and India, Laubach from the United 
States and the Philippines; Eddy of the United 
States and the world. Here are the voices of 
early middle age—Jesse R. Wilson and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. All are the voices of youth, if by 
youth is meant courage, and the forward look. 
Here, too, are the voices of those physically as 
well and spiritually young—Henry Van Dusen, 
Mildred Welch, Margaret Crutchfield. Finally, 
here are those voices that are so peculiarly wel- 
come today and that are so hopefully character- 
istic of the new day of missions—President Wei 
and W. Y. Chen from China, Max Yergan and A. 
Dipeolu from Africa, Roy Akagi and Sterling 
Takeuchi from Japan, Hashim Hussein from the 
Near East, Mrs. Kim from Korea and Mrs. 
Appasamy and Mr. Aaron from India. 

We may not have thought our way completely 
through the problems that beset the missionary 
enterprise or have left the convention with the 
vision of some of our predecessors, but this vol- 
ume is a record of the present stage in our think- 
ing and is a clear indication that we are seeing 
our way to clear convictions and to making the 
changing missionary enterprise of this genera- 
tion count for as much, in the new world which 
it faces, as was true of the age just behind us. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 


LAUSANNE 1927. By Canon E. S. 
Doubleday Doran. $1.25. 

LAUSANNE: THE WILL TO UNDERSTAND. 
By Edmund Davison Soper. Doubleday Doran 
$1.50. 


Woods. 


Canon Woods has written a concise and pro- 
vocative story of what happened at Lausanne 
and its effect on the churches of the English 
speaking world. To his critical discussion of the 
official report he has added his own interesting 
reaction to the import of the conference. The 
volume by Professor Soper offers a distinctly 
American interpretation of the vital issues at 
Lausanne. His account is peopled with interest- 
ing personages and enriched by numerous human 
anecdotes. The two volumes are valuable as sup- 
plementary reading to the authorized report re- 
viewed elsewhere on this page. 

G. S. 


FAITH AND ORDER. Edited by Canon H.N. 

Bate. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 

The World Conference on Faith and Order, 
meeting last summer in Lausanne, had as its pur- 
pose the preparation of a way toward a union of 
Christian sects. Its delegates represented all the 
great denominations within Christianity save 
the Roman communion, from which, however, 
two unofficial observers were present. The pres- 
ent volume reports the addresses and discussions 
of the open sessions, together with the findings 
of the sections, or committees, received—not nec- 
essarily endorsed—by the conference as a whole. 
There are editions in English, French and Ger- 
man. One regrets that this volume, which will 
be used as a source-book, does not contain a full 
index with cross references. 

What, as shown by this report, was the fruit 
of this devoutly planned and earnestly carried- 
out convention? In practical detail, far less than 
the too-sanguine had hoped; in furtherance of 
another ideal, not a little. To face facts is never 
anything but helpful. Not a_ little has been 
achieved. Men of once warring sects have met 
together amicably, have discussed their differ- 
ences with eyes turned rather toward their agree- 
ments. The spirit of possible cooperation has 
been given that first place long tacitly assigned 
to the spirit of antagonism. The representatives 
of the Eastern Orthodox, who are, next to Rome, 
numerically the largest communion in Christen- 
dom, heartily declared their Church’s desire to 
labor with men of surrounding creeds for the 
world’s social and moral betterment. Of similar 
temper were other faiths that could not accept 
all the sections’ findings. Union of faith is still 
distant: union of works is already within the 
churches’ grasp. 

REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


THE SANCTUARY. Services of Prayer and 


Praise. By George Stewart. Assn. Press. 50c. 


This pamphlet offers twenty-five services which 
may offer real help to those who want a certain 
amount of dignity and unity in worship, without 
undue formalism. Each service is woven about 
a particular theme, such as Reverence, Gratitude, 
Peace, Generosity, Parenthood, Labor, Students 
of All Lands, Missions, Consecration, Friendship. 
Appropriate hymns, sentences, prayers, scripture 
and responsive readings are arranged in order, so 
that the book may easily be used in churches, 
schools, camps, student conferences or college 
chapels. An even wider circulation for the book 
may be found among individuals who want sug- 
gestive material for the preparation of worship 
services, even though they may not care to fol- 
low completely any of the forms herein given. 

ARTHUR P. Moor. 
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Passing Events 





A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


EARCH the dusty archives of many a col- 

lege and you will find photographs of the 
college heroes of yesteryear—wonders to 
behold! Bearded giants and an occa- 
sional bald head—these the aspiring youth prob- 
ably registered in Greek art and temporarily 
resident in the local pool hall) who defended the 
glory of Alma Mater during the football season. 
Those were the days before intercollegiate athletic 
conferences; days in which each college, a law 
unto itself, played whom it pleased and paid 
what it pleased. Since then have come confer- 
ences with standards of eligibility and conduct 
and, although we still have far to go, who could 
question that there is vastly more of health and 
fun in athletics today, under regulation, than 
in the old days of intercollegiate anarchy? 








The coal industry, right now, is where athletics 
were thirty years ago—in chaos. Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr., testifying before the Senate Committee, 
wisely recommends that coal mining follow the 
trail blazed by college athletics: rules and regu- 
lations must be agreed upon, rules relating to 
quantity and process of production, methods of 
transportation and marketing, relations of own- 
ers and workers—in short, standards for every 
important aspect of the coal game. Will the 
Senate prove wise enough and powerful enough 
to persuade or, if need be, compel the industry to 
substitute some such intelligent cooperation for 
anarchy? If so, we may reasonably expect that 
a business, now very sick, may at least be started 
on the road to recovery. 

* * * * 


We best understand remote events by relating 
them to our own experiences. In analyzing a 
number of recent important happenings I was 
reminded of comparable situations in college life. 
The analogies are not particularly good but I give 
them in the hope that the reader’s mind will be 
stimulated in the same direction. With his more 
intimate touch with college life any thoughtful 
student can produce analogies that are far more 
apt, and in the next issue I shall gladly devote 
half of this column to the best series of analyses 
and comparisons—either of the following or of 
other significant events—submitted to THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN by April 26. 


1. China today—Fraternity rushing season. 

2. The Big Navy program—Last fall’s freshman now 
among the missing. 

3. Secretary Kellogg’s proposal in European eyes—-The 


pzofessor who leaves the examination room con- 
tident that “such fine young men can always be 
trusted.” 

4. The Havana Conference—Coed “charming” professor 
in lieu of required paper. 

5. Geneva Preliminary Disarmament Conference—In- 
ter-fraternity rushing agreements. 

6. Philippines’ plea for independence—Why not admit 
everybody to our football games free? 

7. Russia’s complete disarmament proposal—General 
Pershing advocating abolition of the R. O. T. C. 

8. Senator Borah and his questionnaire—Alonzo Stagg: 
as viewed by sporting editors of metropolitan 
dailies. 

9. The oil scandals—Examination time. 


BEN CHERRINGTON. 
Denver. 





The Philosopher’s Chair 











Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


Among the many contrasts in the religious 
thinking of our time none is more striking than 
that between the view of religion as a means to 
something beyond itself, and the view of religion 
as a final experience, an end, pointing to nothing 
further. Both tendencies can be traced far back 
in the history of thought, but both are receiving 
especially effective expression today. 

. £* € 

A movement which calls itself Humanism is 
growing increasingly articulate in our more liberal 
churches. According to it, religion exists in order 
to realize the brotherhood of man. It must adopt 
the scientific method, bend its energies toward the 
conquest of the material environment, follow truth 
implicitly, shun mystery, avoid all appearance of 
obscurantism, and affirm the primacy of man’s 
place in the universe. An able exposition of this 
point of view may be found in a volume called 
Humanist Sermons, from distinguished radical 
preachers, edited by Curtis W. Reese. 

a a * K 

Contrasting with this tendency is another which 
also claims to be essentially “humanistic” but 
which affirms that the ends of science and social 
welfare are best served not by treating religion as 
a means to their realization but by cultivating the 
unique values that religion has to offer on its own 
account. Religion, say the spokesmen for this 
movement, is an experience which is an end in 
itself. Like art, it celebrates the existence of 
values which are final. The question of utility is 
as much beside the point in the religious experi- 
ence as in the aesthetic. 

* * * be 

The mystics, continue this group of writers, 
have always known that you best hit the relative 
by aiming at the absolute, that the most purpose- 
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ful life is the one dominated by seemingly pur- 
poseless contemplation, that the surest way of 
producing subjective effects in worship is by di- 
recting men’s attention away from themselves to- 
ward an objective presence. Intellectually, they 
claim, a man best understands the details when 
he has a grip on their totality; emotionally he. is 
best satisfied by a God who is transcendent as 
well as immanent and who speaks from the 
whirlwind with a new and authoritative standard 
of values; practically that person finds the moral 
life most natural whose communion with relig- 
ious reality is most sure. 

This point of view, as old as religion itself, is 
today emphasized anew by a vigorous group of 
writers, among them W. E. Hocking, C. A. Ben- 
nett, Rufus M. Jones, Rudolph Otto, W. L. Sperry, 
and Arthur Clutton-Brock. 

J. S. BIXLeEr. 
Smith College 
CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 
(From page 222 

way, the points at which the fresh lava of reform 
broke through the old crust, and he can see how 
it cooled down in turn to form another stratum, 
through which another fiery tide must break. 
And he may judge that so long as the fires are 
burning in its depths, there is no need to despair 
of the Church, any more than we despair of the 
state because of its brutalities, stupidities and 
corruptions. 


But Is the Church Permanent? 


This is still not enough, however, to suggest in 
positive fashion the place of ecclesiasticism in 
human life. Has it an essential and a permanent 
place there? I venture to think that in some form 
or other it has. I cannot share, at present, the 
judgment of those who feel that personal piety, 
simple and unadorned, should satisfy all the re- 
ligious hungers of any adult mind, nor of those 
who recommend social well-doing as a sufficient 
expression of every one’s religious experience. I 
have already avowed, in the second of these pa- 
pers, my conviction that such experience in its 
fulness always transcends the limits of everyday 
concerns, and requires for its expression the 
language of poetry in the widest sense—poetry of 
word, of gesture, of workmanship, and of living. 
Such language differs from the vernacular of 
every day in sumptuousness and verve; above all 
in its capacity to intimate much that cannot be 


plainly and simply expressed. It seems to me a 
true sense of fitness that has led men to put their 
finest art—drama and the dance, painting and 
sculpture, achitecture and music—at the service 
of their religious aspirations. They could sug- 
gest, in an anthem or a choral dance or a vaulted 
tower, dim, splendid insights and desires for 
which ordinary speech has no words. But this 
sort of expression needs materials and tools, and 
the time of skilled workmen— in short, the com- 
mand of wealth, which in turn requires a con- 
tinuing organization. Moreover, apart from its 
utilitarian value in connection with the owner- 
ship and management of property, a great or- 
ganization, with a venerable past and a present 
scope wide enough to catch one’s imagination and 
carry it out beyond the bounds of the humdrum 
dooryard round of work and play, has liberating 
and inspiring capacities of its own. 

Property—political organization: these are the 
very factors we have noted in connection with 
the Church’s gravest faults. In arguing now 
for their retention and use I am not blinking the 
dangers they involve. But this seems to me to be 
so: just as in the realm of industry and the cog- 
nate social relationships there is real hope of a 
satisfactory future only in the mastery of the 
huge machine tools of our time, not in rejection 
of them; so for the Church salvation must come 
through triumph over the conditions of spiritual 
living in the world as it is, not through denial 
and escape. Idyllic simplicity has a special charm 
for those who are concerned about purity of heart 
and singleness of eye, who fear the temptation to 
serve two masters. It will never be easy for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
nor for a powerful politician, nor for a rich or a 
powerful church, and there is nothing more de- 
plorable in current churchly practice than the 
flattering of rich men or of powerful church 
groups with the assurance that very moderate 
efforts are quite enough to win them approval be- 
fore God. Organs and stained: glass cannot take 
the place of justice and mercy, which are not 
easy to provide. A man or a church that settles 
down in contented comfort presumably is lost. 
But surely the resources of this world, physical 
and spiritual, are here to be used to the glory 
of God, and the task of religious men is to master 
them to that end. If the actual churches can pro- 
vide means through which an increasing member- 
ship in the true Church may work toward such a 
consummation, they have their place in the com- 
ing of the kingdom. 
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Correspondence 


We're Sorry! 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I must thank you for the vopy of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN [March] which 
I have just received. There is one 
thing about my article that I am 
really very sorry about. The quotation 
from Dr. Williamson and Dr. Pierce 
on page 160 does not end seventeen 
lines from the bottom of the first 
column with the words “new energy 
substances.” It really goes on to the 
next column and ends with the words 
“of physical biology” on line twelve, 
and there should be quotation marks 
after the word “biology.” My own 
writing begins again with “Could 
any biological faet.” I am rather 
sorry about this mistake because it 
looks now as if some of the things 
really said by these two doctors are 
only said by me. 

Sincerely, 
A. HERBERT GRAY. 
London, Eng. 


Regarding Companionate 
Marriage 
DEAR EDITOR: 

While Dr. Gray has treated Judge 
Ben Lindsey in a kindly spirit he 
has nevertheless been unjust. 

The Judge does not present com- 
panionate marriage as an ideal but 
as one way of meeting a desperately 
serious situation. He has had to 
realize that those factors which make 
continence possible from sixteen to 
twenty-five are largely lacking in 
American society and he sees the 
results in terms of tragedy. The 
biological testimony of Dr. Gray is 
important and rings true; he is 
wrong, however, in assuming that 
under the present system we have 
much hope of approaching that ideal. 
Companionate marriage would not 
make matters worse and might im- 
prove them. 

Dr. Gray neglects to credit Judge 
Lindsey’s suggestions with certain im- 
portant values and safeguards. Com- 
panionate marriage involves the le- 
galization of birth control instruc- 
tion and of divorce by mutual con- 
sent; and, as Dr. Gray approves 
birth control it would appear that 
the mutual consent idea is under at- 
tack; it is feared that early mar- 
riage would be harmful. True, it 
might not be ideal but it would per- 
mit young people to seize and hold 
on the highest level that first high 
passion which often has proved more 
significant and lasting than a later 
more studied choice. This, however, 


assumes complete frankness between 
the two individuals and a thorough 
knowledge of the nature of love. It 
should be born in mind, too, that 
long engagements are often inadvis- 
able and perhaps fatal to the conser- 
vation of mutual love. 

Finally, iron bars make a prison 
for many: the irrevocable nature of 
the marriage law stimulates some to 
a desire for escape. Moreover, Judge 
Lindsey would not have divorce bills 
issued like so many postage stamps; 
his plan would call for a commission 
of perhaps three experts who before 
recommending a divorce, would make 
every effort to bring the estranged 
couple to happiness. And, should a 
divorce be issued it would be at a 
nominal cost, instead of many dol- 
lars plus much perjury, as is the 
present rule. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK I, OLMSTEAD. 
New York 


Nefarious! 
DEAR SIR: 

A copy of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
addressed to has come into 
my hands. Please discontinue send- 
ing further copies. 

Papers of this character explain 

why so many of the youth of 
our nation lose their religious faith 
while attending college. Instead of 
being a help to the Church they are 
an active agent in undermining it, 
and instead of being an asset to the 
country, are detrimental to patriot- 
ism, One is pained to see such de- 
structive agencies at work under the 
guise of Christian friendship. You 
can understand, then, why some feel 
it is necessary to sound a note of 
warning through pulpit and press 
that the true character of such nefa- 
rious propaganda may be revealed. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE H. BENSON. 
Chicago. 
A Student’s View 

DEAR EDITOR: 

I have read with interest the letter 
by Harry L. Heinzman in your 
March issue. My own view of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is quite different 
from that which Mr. Heinzman 
seems to hold. When he says “Let’s 
be constructive” his implication is 
that there is nothing constructive in 
discussion of the shortcomings of the 
educational system, the political pro- 
gram, the economic system, and the 
theological thinking of the day. We 
students might gaze at a twenty-five- 


story hotel for twenty-four hours a 
day, smoke our rotten tobacco 
(brought from Canada) and for 
twenty-four hours listen to a recount 
of the fine things in life—and only 
be impressed with the fact that the 
sun is shining. “Ye gods,” if we are 
not to stagnate we have got to keep 
our eyes open to something more 
than the unobjectionable. The most 
constructive thing we can do is to 
find out just where our present 
world-system can be improved. 

Puck, and Judge and Life are all 
right, and Sour Owl and the Brown 
Bull may be had at any newsstand. 
But I personally welcome a magazine 
given to serious consideration of 
problems which are, or ought to be, 
of paramount interest to students. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM GRIFFIN. 
Park College 





Public Opinion Bogey 

[A second letter from a student who has 
decided to forego the summer conference in 
order to fulfil his obligations to the college 
carnival which comes on the same dates.] 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I came to college with a certain 
set of values which at the time 
seemed to me to be really great and 
fine. Now I seem to have set some 
of them aside and I cannot wholly 
justify myself. I feel as if I were 
Gulliver in Lilliput and the tiny peo- 
ple had bound me down with a thou- 
sand tiny strings of convention and 
policy. I have seen them attach 
their individual strings to me and I 
have laughed and known that I 
could break the bonds whenever I 
wished. I have wanted to keep on 
good terms with the Lilliputians and 
not annoy even one of them by break- 
ing his string. 

But now there are as many strings 
tying me down as there are acquain- 
tances here, and not until the time 
for decision did I begin to see them 
collectively. I could, with effort, 
shake myself loose even now and 
rise and walk away in freedom to 
the conference. But the minute I 
were loose I should feel in my flesh 
a thousand tiny arrows of resent- 
ment, each negligible in itself, yet 
all together very painful. And when 
I should return there would be stray 
arrows from time to time from the 
resentful little people, and my life 
would be uncertain. And, since I 
have to live among them, do I not owe 
a decent respect to their opinions? 

Sincerely, 
A FRESHMAN. 
Any Big College 
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Canon Streeter Pays a Call 


And is Interviewed by Phillips Elliott 


T° one who has always longed to 

meet one of the early disciples, 
there comes at least partial fulfill- 
ment of that longing through meet- 
ing Canon Streeter of Oxford. One 
feels instinctively that Saint Peter 
must have been like that. There 
are the eager eyes, the long brown 
beard, the muscular figure, the quick 
alternation between 
and a flow of words. 


contemplation 
There is a choice 
sense of humor, which, in England, 
expresses itself picturesquely in the 
limericks with which the Canon 
bombards his friends and foes dur- 
ing meal times at the Swanwick 
Student Conference. There is the 
complete ignoring of details of time 
and place in absorption in an intel- 
lectual problem. 
upon one 
that. 

A small group of people interested 
in student work gathered about the 
Oxford don at tea in Boston. They 
told him some of the things that 
seemed to be _ bothering 
students about religion. “What, if 
anything, British students 
today?” He thought for a long time. 
He is a close friend of the British 
Student Movement and knows the 
thinking of undergraduates as well 
as any teacher in England. “No one 
particular problem troubles the Brit- 
ish student,” he replied. “But that 
doesn’t mean that he isn’t troubled 
about religion. It is not a matter of 
this or that specific question affect- 
ing his attitude toward religion; 
rather, there is a general sort of 
feeling that somehow or other Chris- 
tianity and what it stands for is 
more or less discredited. There is 
a general vagueness, the result a 
number of things. To some extent 
it comes 


The conviction grows 
Peter must have been like 


American 


bothers 


from questions connected 
with scientific materialism, which de 
nies the reality of religious values. 
This would be truer in the newer 
universities than at Oxford or the 
Scotch colleges, where philosophy is 
1 tradition. Quite generally, how- 
ever, the difficulties between Darwin 
and _ religion fairly well ad 
justed twenty years ago. The ‘Gor- 
illa’ no longer bothers students. The 
point of view toward the Bible which 
Dr. Fosdick presents in his Modern 
Use of the Bible has been assumed 
by most British students for a quar 
ter century. 

“Some students are 


were 


troubled by 
the new 





knowledge of comparative 


Canon B. H. Streeter 


religions. Usually they have studied 
very little into any religion, but 
they have a few vague ideas which 
lead them to believe that there’s not 
much difference religions, 
after all. Some of them, therefore, 
say that one religion’s as good as 
another, so why bother? Others say 
that religions are all equally bad! 
In British student circles, however, 
this is a relatively minor problem 
as compared to its seeming impor- 
tance to students in America. 

“The really large question per- 
plexing British students today is the 
problem of evil. How can one main- 
tain that the universe is governed 
by a good God? This problem was 
intensified by the war and has ob- 
sessed students for the past dozen 
years. Now that a generation of 
students is arising that knew noth- 
ing about the war, the acuteness of 
the problem is abating a bit.” 


between 


It is rarely that Canon Streeter 
misses one of the summer student 
conferences at Swanwick. Sometimes 
he is on the program as a speaker; 
many times he simply mixes with the 
delegates, content to be there to en- 
joy the fellowship and _ inspiration. 
Known for twenty-five years as one 
of the strongest supporters of the 
British Student Movement, he is 
for the first time visiting America 
and coming into touch with church 


and student situations here. We 
asked him about the beginnings of 
the British Movement, and he remin 
isced about its early days. It gained 
a great extension about 1904 unde) 
Dr. Mott, with a few professors and 


students gathered about him. It 
wanted to be known as an interde- 
nominational — not uwndenominational 


—organization. It was officially con 
nected neither with the Y.M.C.A 
nor with the churches. Its members 
must “agree to differ.” Gradually 
the Movement gathered strength 
into Oxford and Cambridge, and then 
into the newer city universities. Its 
interests broadened to include the re 
lation of religion to science, indus 
trial and international questions, 
and at the summer conferences 01 
“camps” widely differing points of 
view have the chance for presenta 
tion. The local student Movement 
groups are often the only agencies 
which bring religion to undergradu- 
ates, particularly in the newer uni 
versities. 

Keeping in our mental background 
such items as the almost-approved 
Big Navy Bill and Mayor Thomp- 
son’s anti-King George campaign, we 
asked Canon Streeter about the sup- 
posedly parlous state of Anglo 
American relations. He seemed sur 
prised. They hadn’t seemed parlous 
to him. He was sure that ther 
had been no change in the Britis! 
attitude toward the United States; 
he would be sorry and surprised to 
hear that there has been a change 
in the United States toward Eng 
land. Mayor Thompson? No in 
formed person took him seriously in 
England. War debts? “They are 
not a new problem. When money is 
scarce, paying debts is necessarily an 
unpleasant duty. America’s prosper 
ity makes the paying the less enjoy- 
able—for anyone who is_ himself 
short of money would rather pay a 
debt back to a poor man than to a 
rich one! But England settled down 
long ago to the disagreeable neces 
sity of paying the war debt.” “Do 
you, as a matter of fact,” asked thx 
Canon, “know of any individual per 
sons whose relationship has been af 
fected and strained?” We admitted 
our lack of knowledge of such per 
sons. It was a graphic way of show 
ing the folly of fears of the dange. 
of hatred arising between the tw 
nations. 

(Turn to page 236) 
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Students and War 


{An editorial view, from the national 
magazine of the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain.] 


( UGHT we not as a world move- 

ment to tackle with real vigor 
and urgency the whole question of 
war? Our seniors are trying to 
come to grips with it. The Treaty 
of Versailles had one good thing 
about it, and that was that it com- 
mitted the participating nations to 
work for disarmament; and_ the 
League of Nations is now in the 
throes of an attempt to grapple with 
this matter. 

Should not every Student Move- 
ment in the Federation be training 
its members to think of war as the 
greatest social evil in the world, and 
training them to believe that it can 
be brought to ‘an end, and that they 
ought to strive together to bring this 
about? Every year there are about 
100,000 college men and women leav- 
ing the ranks of the Movement and 
its associated groups, in forty coun- 
tries, to go out into the practical life 
of the world. In a generation there 
are several million, many of whom 
occupy posts of great influence in 
government and education, in church 
and commercial life. We are not do- 
ing enough with and through these 
men and women. There is a general 
impression amongst them that war is 
a bad thing, but what we should en- 
gender is a universal conviction that 
war is a hideous evil which must be 
eradicated. 

People are timid when asked to 
contemplate vast changes, they think 
that something which has gone on 
for a long time either has something 
good in it or is inevitable. But bad 
things have often continued on a 
wide scale for generations, for ex- 
ample foot-binding by the women of 
China; but it has gone, and could 
anyone persuade a Chinese woman 
student to bind her feet in the old 


style to-day? When Mr. Willett 
suggested “daylight saving” as a 


simple method of giving us all more 
sunlight in the summer, people found 
all sorts of reasons against it, and 
even the well-disposed said, “You 
can’t change our customs.” But the 
change has come, not only in Eng- 
land but on the Continent. Our mod- 
ern world has seen vast changes: the 
abandonment of an ancient classical 
education by the Chinese people for 
a modern western type of education, 
the setting up of a republic in Ger- 
many, the disappearance of the duel 


ents of the W 


in the west. Change is the one 
thing that can be counted upon in 
human life! 


Why should custom or fear deter 
us in the attempt to abolish war as 
a method of settling international 
disputes? Should we not regard it 
as unsuitable in international life, 
as we now regard the duel as un- 
suitable in private life for settling 
our differences? We have every rea- 
son in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation for a whole-hearted 
campaign against war: our belief in 
God as the Father of all men, with 
the brotherhood of all men as an in- 
evitable consequence of that belief, 
our respect and good will for one an- 
other as members of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, and our 
interest in everything that will re- 
duce human suffering and promote 
human well-being. All these are 
mighty reasons for a whole-hearted 
and sustained endeavor to rally the 
students of the world on the side of 
disarmament and world peace.—Th¢« 
Student Movement. 





Chinese Secretaries Sum Up 
Their Task 

Twenty-one student secretaries of 
China, in conference at Hangchow 
Christian College, prepared the fol- 
lowing summary of the situation as 
they see it among Chinese students. 
The statement is forwarded by T. Z. 
Koo, who now heads up Y.M.C.A. 
student work in China. 

1. A general pessimism prevails 
among students in their attitude to- 
wards the Nationalist Movement. 
After their hopes had been raised to 
a high pitch by the initial victories 
of the South, they were amazed to 
see how quickly things could slip 
back into the old rut. Now they are 
wondering where national salvation 
is to come from, and how. 


2. A feeling of bewilderment as 
well as of expectancy is noticeable 
among them. They do not know 
where to turn for guidance and seem 
to be waiting for something to hap- 
pen. Many are quite slack in the 
matter of study. 


3. The problems which confront 
students today are: (a) What should 
be our attitude towards sex ques- 
tions? How reconcile individual free- 
dom with obedience to moral law 
which is necessary for the well-being 
of society? (b) What shall we do 
after graduation? (c) How does 
communism as a theory and practice 


orld 


compare with the “Three Principles 
of the People” of Dr. Sun? (d) 
What is a sane and true philosophy 
of life for Chinese young men today? 

4. Many students are still hostile 
or indifferent to religion, looking 
upon it as something quite useless in 
human life. 


As a group of Y.M.C.A. student 
secretaries, we feel very much in our 
hearts the burden of the situation. 
In the midst of intellectual as well 
as moral confusion among our stu- 
dents, our mission is not so much 
the imparting of knowledge as the 
sharing of life—the life which is 
hid with Christ in God. In order to 
realize such a mission we must be 
thoroughly prepared ourselves—crys- 
tal clear and vital in our own faith, 
intellectually alert and competent 
and, in our daily life, trying te be 
what we want our students to be. 
We feel the weakness of our student 
staff in numbers and spiritual power 
but we rejoice, nevertheless, because 
we are convinced that Jesus has a 
message for our students and that 
we are privileged to be bearers of 
that message. Pray with and for us 
that we may be worthy of this great 
cause which God has entrusted to 
our hands. 


What Korean Students Are 
Talking About 

Young people of Korea are wrest- 
ling with the same problems as the 
youth of many other countries. The 
central theme of their recent con- 
ference was “Forward.” Present 
were about ninety men and sixty 
women students. A Korean pastor 
led the Bible study every morning, 
modernizing the old prophets by link- 
ing their problems and experiences 
with those of today. Discussions 
were led by prominent leaders on 
problems that are keenly felt among 
young people, such as “The Idea of 
Non-Violence in Christianity,” “Way 
of Living,” “Is Jesus Christ the Only 
Way of Salvation?” “Social Inter- 
course between Men and Women,” 
“Why I Believe in Jesus Christ,” 
“The Divine Element in Christian- 
ity.” Lectures were also given on 
such subjects as “Christianity and 
Everyday Life,” “Religion and Na- 
tional Traits” and “The Awakening 
of Youth.” The conference program 
closed with a _ candle-light service 
when each delegate consecrated her 
own life and that of her Association 
to follow the light of Jesus Christ. 


—World’s Y.W.C.A. News. 
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Australian Student Christian 
Movement Conference 
rNHE 


conference held in January 
near Adelaide indicated’ the 
growing influence of the Movement. 
Over 260 were present, a large num- 
ber because of great amount of trav- 
eling involved for students of the 
two largest student centres. All six 
states of Australia were represented. 
The conference discussed “The 
Challenge of Faith.” Behind the 
planning of the conference lay the 
conviction that Christ’s revelation of 
God as Father involved an ideal way 
of life for individuals and for society 
realm; and that further it 
gave an assurance of the possibility 
of the progressive attainment of that 


in every 


ideal. Students tried to realise once 
more what was Jesus’ knowledge of 
God and what it meant in his life, 


and then to see how we now 
up to that test. 
not present 
way; 


measure 
The conference did 
students with an easy 
nevertheless there was a very 
real measure of response to the chal- 
lenge of the difficulties of Christian 
living in the world to-day, and many 
registered quiet 
into the service 
God. 


decisions to 
of the 


step 
Kingdom of 


Toward Race Reconciliation in 
South Africa 
frances the growth and _ influ- 

ence of the Student Movement in 
South Africa, Ruth Rouse (author of 
Rebuilding of tells of the 
gradual overcoming of race preju- 
dice in the ranks of the Movement, 
and the steady widening of its pur 
pose and vision. 

“In 1899 the outbreak of the Boe 
War rent asunder the two white 
races in South Africa; the wrench 
was felt in the Federation, and the 
Dutchmen of Holland refused at first 
to meet British students at the Ver- 
sailles Federation Conference in 
1900. But the Federation held to- 
gether, and the Christian students of 
the very nations at war did really 
pray for each other and were able 
to serve one another and the King- 
dom of God. A group of Boer Stu- 
dent Christian Movement leaders 
and members found themselves to- 
gether as prisoners of war in the 
island of St. Helena. They 
already interested in missions; they 
got a message through to the British 
Student Christian Movement . asking 
for missionary books. The _ books 
were sent, and they started mission- 
ary study circles. That group went 
back to South Africa, many of them 
into the ministry of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 
own weight into making their Church 


Ew ope) 


were 





They threw their 


A STORIED GATE 


It is the entrance to the Canton 
Y.M.C. A. and has many a tale to tell. 
Ore of these concerns marching armie 
of students and citizens bent on the ex- 
termination of the gambling and slave 

ils in the city and adjacent province. 
They were successful and the gate still 
stands, a symbol of the heroic leadership 


of the Christian forces in China. 
missionary and it is not a little due 
to their influence that the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century has seen 
the growth of strong Dutch Re- 
formed Missions in South Africa and 
Central Africa. 

“Meantime in other lands God was 
preparing other men, through whose 
lives and prayers He would work out 
His purpose of race reconciliation in 
South Africa. Fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, in America, a negro stu- 
dent went to the first negro summer 
‘onference in the United States. 
Moved by what he heard, he spent 
long hours in prayer on a neighbor- 
ing hill, till he settled to give his 
life to some form of missionary serv- 
ice. That student was Max Yergan. 
His decision led him _ into the 
Y.M.C. A. secretaryship, and then 
to South Africa, to be the interpreter 
of black to white, and build up the 
Student Christian Movement in the 
native African colleges.” 

Indo-British Conference 

N Indo-British Conference is to 

be held at Welwyn Garden City 
(England), June 29-July 3. The 
importance of this conference can- 
not be exaggerated, and all those 
who have any realization of both the 
need for fuller understanding be- 
tween Indian and British students 
and the scarcity of really valuable 
opportunities for fostering this will 
desire to support the venture. The 
committee of Indians and British is 
making plans. It has not yet de- 
cided whether it shall be a men’s 
conference, or a mixed one. 


A Traveler’s Handbook 


USEFUL little booklet, Hand- 
£% book of Student Travel in Eu- 
rope, is issued by the Commission for 
International Relations and Travel 
of the International Confederation 
of Students (C. I. E.) Facts are 
given concerning concessions avail- 
able to students with regard to rail- 
way travel, airway services, Atlantic 
voyages, besides much general in- 
formation, packed into a small com- 
pass, on tours and itineraries, places 
of interest, accommodation, customs, 
postal regulations, railway and air 
routes, etc. The handbook may be 
obtained by writing the C. I. E., 3 
Endsleigh Street, London. 


Canon Streeter Calls 


(From page 234) 


Addresses, sermons, informal talks, 
interviews with all kinds of groups, 
have filled Canon Streeter’s brief 
visit to America. He has been lec- 
turing in Boston, New York and 
Oberlin. Always he calls men back 
from the hurry and machinery of 
modern life to the unseen things of 
the spirit. “This age needs to re- 
cover the sense of the eternal dom- 
inating the temporal. Men are turn- 
ing back to St. Francis and to Jesus 
because of their simplicity of life. 
It is the note we need and want in 
our day of mechanization. Young 
men are called to dedicate their lives 
to constructive thinking, beyond sci- 
ence to the values and purposes of 
life, and see if they cannot find a 
religious message for their genera 
tion. Men are needed, not to re- 
nounce the world, but to study the 
purpose and meaning of life through 
the ministry, through _ teaching, 
through literary work, and in many 
other ways. The kind of men who 
ought to go into the ministry are 
those who don’t think the min- 
istry, as usually represented, is their 
job. The business of the Church is 
to teach men to love God and their 
neighbors as they do_ themselves. 
Preaching is needed which shows 
Christianity as a way of meeting the 
problems and perplexities which are 
suggested by life itself. Life is full 
of them. The line of advance is to 
a lifting up of heart to the contem- 
plation of the highest, not divorced 
from the activity of the world. The 
revelation of God in Christ is final 
in that it pointed out to man the 
line of advance. But the practice 
and method of that advance each 
generation must find out for itself.” 
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Japan may be visited by students 
this summer, with all of the addi- 
tional advantages that a group pil- 
grimage provides, if there are eight 
or ten men interested. This an- 
nouncement is made in the Pacific 
Southwest Intercollegian and_ stu- 
dents who could consider such a trip 
should communicate with Gale Sea- 
man, 715 South Hope Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Students-in-Industry Groups. are 
of value because they allow the 
students to participate in their own 
education. The seminars, in which 
are offered the opportunity of hear- 
ing various views of management 
and different theories of labor or- 
ganization discussed, are vital fac- 
tors in the project, from an educa- 
tional standpoint. Persons who are 
working with these groups met re- 
cently and one of their decisions was 
to request local student secretaries 
and other leaders to notify the 
group-director in cities where there 
will be groups and where students 


High Lights 


from their campus are planning to 
work in industry. This will enable 
the director to get in touch with 
some students who might be inter- 
ested in participating in the seminar, 
but who would not plan, in advance, 
to join it. 


A travelling college course will be 
sponsored this summer by the Uni- 
versity of California, when a group 
will tour Italy, France, England and 
Czecho-Slovakia. The tour is organ- 
ized to give college students inter- 
ested in the fine arts an opportunity 
to visit Europe, emphasizing cultural 
values in addition to regular sight- 
seeing features. A professor in the 
University School of Architecture is 
to have charge of the mobile colle- 
gians. 


Happy Valley Inn (Lisle, N. Y.), 
will be the place where student As- 
sociation secretaries, student pastors, 
faculty members, graduate students 
and a limited number of undergrad- 
uate students will gather June 27- 


A Test for Your 


Student Association 


| OW can one judge the effec- 
tiveness of a Student Associa- 
tion? By its membership? By the 


range of its activities? By the num- 
ber of campus leaders on its cabinet? 
How? The Princeton Faculty Con- 
ference drew up the following cri- 
teria for testing the effectiveness of 
extra-curricular religious organiza- 
tions :* 

(a) That they give adequate op- 
portunity for student initiative and 
control, so that students may have 
freedom to learn by doing—making 
mistakes and winning victories that 
are their own, yet at every step in 
the process having available the un- 
derstanding, quickening and friendly 
counsel of faculty and student reli- 
gious workers. 

(b) That their philosophy, policy, 
and program be based fundamentally 
on the discovered needs of students 
and frequently readjusted in the 
light of studies of the local situation 
made jointly by students and faculty. 

(c) That they generate moral pur- 
pose of sufficient strength and sweep 
to make them a significant factor in 
solving campus problems. 


(d) That a fundamental criteria 


Is this set of criteria an adequate test of 
the vitality of a Student Association? The 
Intercollegian invites your critical comment 


where there are a number of extra- 
curricular religious organizations 
working with students is the cooper- 
ative spirit of students and employed 
workers—their readiness to subordi- 
nate the interests of their organiza- 
tions for the larger interests of the 
rule of the common good. 

(e) That the extent to which these 
extra-curricular religious organiza- 
tions influence the more able and 
thoughtful students to test their at- 
titudes and ways of living by the 
standards of Jesus Christ is a better 
criteria of their usefulness than are 
the numbers enrolled in membership 
or the extent of activities. 


SUMMER STUDENT 
CONFERENCES 
May 26-June 3—Tougaloo, Miss. 
June 1-11—Kings Mountain, N. C. 
June 5-15—Hollister, Mo. 
June 6-16—Estes Park, Col. 
June 9-17—Seabeck, Wash. 
June 12-20—Lake Geneva, Wis. 
June 12-22—Eagles Mere, Pa. 
June 15-23—Northfield, Mass. 
June 15-25—Blue Ridge, N. C. 
June 23-28—Blairstown, N. J. 
(Prep.) 


July 14 for Bible study and discus- 
sion under the leadership of Bruce 
Curry. In addition, the members of 
the camp will have practical expe- 
rience in leading groups. Much time 
will be left free for individual study, 
for recreation and for fellowship. 
The work will be graded and those 
who attend will be classified so that 
the more advanced will not be held 
back by those who are approaching 
this sort of study for the first time. 
There will be special study and 
training for members of the camp 
representing different types of work 
—especially preparatory school mas- 
ters, professors of the Bible, leaders 
of voluntary groups, ete. Further 
information can be obtained from 
any Field Secretary of the Canadian 
Student Christian Movement or of 
the Student YMCA or YWCA of 
this country. 


Interracial ventures are being un- 
dertaken south of the Mason and 
Dixon line by various types of 
groups. A recent report describes 
the latest meeting of the Southern 
Council of Christian Associations in 
Atlanta, March 4-5. This committee 
is composed of the leaders of the 
Student Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M. 
C.A., Negro and white. A _ corre- 
spondent in writing of this meeting 
says, “The C. C. A. group realized 
this time, as never before, how our 
lack of organizational unity was 
keeping us from a more real spirit- 
ual unity.” This writer states that 
he believes also that the lack of or- 
ganizational unity between the men’s 
and the women’s Associations is more 
on the hearts of leaders than previ- 
ously. 


Crises in international relations 
are studied every other Wednesday 
evening by a small group of under- 
graduates from various Boston col- 


leges. They meet in the office of the 
New England Field Council of Stu- 
dent Associations. The Big Navy 
Bill, the United States and Latin 


America, and recent changes in Tur- 
key, have been among the: topics 
considered. 

The Kedroff Quartette gave a ben- 
efit concert under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Christian Student 
Council of New York on April 1. 
The members of the quartette have 
been interested in the work in behalf 
of needy Russian refugee students 
by the International Student Service 
in Europe, and the collection taken 
at the concert was designated for this 
purpose. 
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International Week at Oregon 
State College was something decid- 
edly more than a name or a friendly 
gesture this year. With its slogan 
the one word “Progress,” the pro- 
gram opened on Friday night with 
a group of four characteristic plays 
by students of China, Japan, Philip- 
pine Islands and United States. Mu- 
sical numbers by a Filipino orchestra 
and solos by students from Russia, 
Holland and Germany added color to 
the program. International programs 
were presented in Sunday evening 
services of the churches and the cul- 
minating event of the week was the 
international banquet sponsored by 
the two Associations and attended by 
250 guests. Ursel Narver, president 
of the student body, presided. Short 


addresses were given by foreign 


students. President Coleman of 
Reed College, the principal speaker 
of the evening, found students mak- 
ing progress at three points: (1) 
international curiosity; (2) progress 
in constructive understanding; (3) a 
franker critcism of our traditional 
concepts of international relations. 


The United States’ Policy in Nica- 
ragua was protested by students in 
all parts of the country on April 16. 
Telegrams and letters were sent to 
the President, Congressmen and 
other officials of the government. 
The total protest centered in a stu- 
dent pilgrimage to Washington, 
April 15 and 16. A meeting was 
held and the students visited their 
senators and representatives. The 
Day of Protest against our inter- 


Kansas Faculties Talk About 
Religion 


Ie IFTEEN colleges and universities 
were represented when seventy- 
five faculty members of Kansas gath- 


ered at the state University, as re- 
ported in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
April. Like the Princeton meeting 


in February, this group of educators 
considered the question of religion in 
the colleges. Prepared statements 
of the case from different viewpoints 
were presented, followed by two ses- 
ions of informal discussion with no 
other addresses. 

In no sense was religion narrowly 
defined in theological terms, nor was 
there a tendency to limit it to ques- 
tions of personal morality. Broad 
interpretations and extreme toler- 
ance as to religious views were much 
in evidence, but there seemed to be 
lacking any keen insight into the 
complex intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties in the midst of which college 
youth find themselves today. There 
was apparent a certain complacency 
among a majority of those present, 
a tendency to let matters drift with 
no responsibility 
for making the road less rough, but 
with a feeling that solutions 
inevitably just around the corner. 

It was suggested repeatedly that 
the thoughtful minority of students, 
both because of their capacity for 
campus leadership and because of 
their probable significance as com- 
munity leaders after graduation, 
were the outstanding religious prob- 
lem in campus life so far as a prob- 
lem exists. These students have be- 
come critical of religion or at least 
of the institutions of religion and it 


especial sense of 


were 


was felt to be difficult to convey re- 
ligious values so steadfastly held by 
the older generation because of this 
critical or rebellious attitude. 

There was an evident need for re- 
examining these religious values to 
if they might be at fault. 

There some criticism of the 
educational system as not being con- 
ducive to the building of spiritual 
and intellectual values, but such de- 
fects as unsatisfactory teaching and 
grading methods and intellectual dis- 
honesty among the faculty were not 
taken seriously enough to become the 
subject of discussion. 

The conference did not last long 
enough to create that cordial and 
wholesome fellowship which is con- 
ducive to the sharing of deepest con- 
cerns. The greatest gain was a lit- 
tle broader perspective of student 
religious life and a sensing rather 
than a seeing of the difficult path 
that lies ahead for those who would 
cultivate spiritual life in our col- 
leges. It was quite evident that stu- 
dents who come to college only very 
partially trained in all fields, inelud- 
ing religion, are not offered religious 
training while in college on a par 
with that offered in other fields. The 
conference unfortunately did not 
concern itself with the machinery 
for accomplishing this important 
task. Probably the time was too 
short. There is need for another, 
yes, many more faculty conferences 
on religion in our colleges. 


see 


was 


E. B. SHULTZ. 
Univ. of Kans. 


vention and private war in the coun- 
try of this southern neighbor, was 
planned by a committee of students 
and student leaders, representative 
of the whole nation. The objectives 
of the student protest were stated, 
as follows: 1, stop the war in Nic- 
aragua; 2, immediate withdrawal of 
the marines; 3, cooperation with 
Latin American countries in the su- 
pervision of the election in Nica- 
ragua by civilians. 

We shall watch with interest the 
developments of the scheme at the 
University of California (Los An- 
geles) to develop a joint work for 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish stu- 
dents. The two Associations will 
doubtless cooperate; though in being 
true to their distinctive mission as 
a student movement they will doubt- 
less have also their own building and 
independent work. 


One hundred men and women at- 
tended the conference of the Con- 
necticut Valley Intercollegiate Mis- 
sionary Union at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, March 9-11. On the program 
were Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor 
W. H. Kilpatrick, Dr. Brewer Eddy 
and Harold Gray. The Connecticut 
Valley Union has taken a signficant 
step in changing its purpose to read: 
“to cooperate with other branches of 
the Student Christian Movement in 
the Connecticut Valley; to arouse 
the intelligent interest of students 
in the Christian missionary enter- 
prise.” This broadening of interest 
and membership is expected to mean 
an increased cooperation with the 
Christian World Education activities 
of the Christian Associations of the 
colleges, and the renewed emphasis 


of the missionary note in_ the 
C. W. E. programs. 

“Using football vernacular, of 
which he is fond, ‘Dad’ Elliott 


plunged, ran, kicked and passed his 
way to the heart of the Aggie stu- 
dent body. He scored touchdowns 
on five different plays, showing the 
students that no matter how good an 
offense and defense that they might 
have had their team has a lot of 
room for improvement. The five 
different plays which Mr. Elliott 
mentioned were summarized under 
the general theme, Students’ Att 
tudes.” The preceding quoted mate- 
rial is the opening section of a long 
article in a Manhattan, (Kans.) pa- 
per describing the visit of A. J. 
Elliott to the campus of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Mr. El- 
liott is a member of the staff of the 
Student Division, serving in the ca- 
pacity of a special speaker. This 
year he has visited colleges and 
schools in most sections of the United 
States. 
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Atheism or God was the general 
theme for a series of three student 
meetings during March arranged by 
a cooperative group representative of 
the colleges and young peoples’ so- 
cieties of Greater Boston. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
and Stanley High were the speakers. 
Approximately one thousand were 
present at each service and many 
stayed for the discussion afterwards. 


\ series of evangelistic and apolo- 
getic addresses was given at Yale 
in early March by President Henry 
Sloane Coffin of Union Theological 
Seminary. There were eight meet- 
ings in four days, preceded by a din- 
ner of 100 who were personally lead- 
ing the enterprise. An _ attractive 
booklet has been issued by _ the 
Y.M.C. A. and the University Church 
showing how these institutions “aim 
to help Yale men find for themselves 


what are the truths of religion” 
through worship and study and prac- 
tical service. 


Eight days of services, receptions 
and meetings marked the opening of 
the new home of the University of 
Pennsylvania Christian Association 
the last week in March. Special 
meetings were held for undergradu- 


ates, alumni, foreign students, fac- 
ulty, and interested ministers of 
Philadelphia; and one whole day 
during Dedication Week was _ set 


aside for a conference of sixty or 
more student religious workers from 


the Middle Atlantic area. Among 
those who had prominent parts in 
the program of dedication were Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, Professor Rufus 
M. Jones, Hon. Goerge Wharton 
Pepper, Dean Helen Taft Manning 
of Bryn Mawr, President Paul 


Moody of Middlebury College, Presi- 
dent W. M. Lewis of Lafayette, Dean 
Hawkes .of Columbia, Charles 0. 
Wright, Dr. Willard Lampe, and 
Provost Penniman of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The building whose completion was 
the occasion for these extensive dedi- 
ecatory ceremonies is probably the 
most beautiful and the most com- 
pletely appointed that is available for 
any student Christian Association in 
the country. The total cost of build- 
ing and equipment was almost three- 
quarters of a million dollars. On the 
lower floors are private offices and 
comfortable lounges and_ reception 
rooms, a cafeteria, banquet room and 
meeting rooms. A striking feature is 
the main auditorium which occupies 
much of the second and third floors 
and which has been finished through 
the gifts of more than five thousand 


Students and faculty—dedicated to 
graduates and students of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania who have 














given their lives in all forms of ser- 
vice. This Memorial Hal] will eventu- 
ally be completed by the installation 
of a fine organ. On the second floor, 
also, are particularly attractive rooms 
for the women students. For, mirabile 
dictu! in this building is to be car- 
ried forward a_ genuine piece of 
united work, for men and women stu- 
dents alike. In a very real sense, the 
capstone to the architectural concep- 
tion of the building as well as to the 
staff’s plans for its use is the room 
of quiet high up under the eaves— 
a beautiful little chapel, simply deco- 


rated, where services for forty or 
fifty may be conducted, but whose 
principal use is as a place always 


open for quiet meditation and wor- 
ship. Even in the first weeks of the 
building’s use, this chapel has come 
to fill a central place in the humming 


activities which frequently tax its 
facilities. 
During the several dedication 


meetings, many fine and true things 
were said about the beauty of the 
building and the skill of its planning. 
Perhaps the most notable was the 
frequent expression of concern by the 
staff themselves over the temptations 
and dangers which such an_ ideal 
equipment presents. The prophetic 
tradition has ever been strong in the 
Pennsylvania Association and_ the 
staff are determined that it shall be 
continued undiminished and that the 
home of “The United Church at 
Work” at Pennsylvania shall be the 
servant, not the master of this pur- 
pose. 


The purpose of a building is beau- 
tifully expressed in this responsive 
reading, which was part of the dedi- 
cation service of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s new building: 
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News of the Seminaries: At their 


annual spring luncheon held at 
Stiles Hall, Berkeley, (Cal.), April 2, 
the seminaries on the coast had as 
their speaker Allyn K. Foster, Na- 
tional Religious Educational Execu- 
tive of the Baptist denomination. 
Dr. Foster dealt with such questions 
as “What I am learning in college 
visits,” “How the seminaries can be 
of service,” “What about new re- 
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cruits for the ministry,” “If I were 
a local minister again.” 

At a meeting of the seminary 
presidents and deans of the schools 
of religion in the South held in 
Nashville, March 25-26, the discus- 
sion centered around the question of 
deepening the spiritual life of theo- 
logical students. 


A team consisting of five men se- 
lected from as many different semi- 
naries will visit Penn State campus 
April 20-22 on the occasion of the 
annual spring retreat. These men 
will be associated with the college 
students in their discussions, confer 
with any who may be interested in 
Christian service as a_ profession, 
and speak at the Sunday morning 
meeting. This should be an inter- 
esting experiment in enlistment for 
the Christian ministry. 

The interseminary conference for 
Ohio to be held at Oberlin April 25- 
27 will be unique in that college 
juniors and seniors who are contem- 
plating a ministerial career will be 
invited as guests of the conference. 
Canon Streeter of England will be 
the chief speaker. 

Interest among the Negro theolog- 
ical schools is centered in the inter- 


seminary conference planned for 
King’s Mountain, N. C., June 5-8. 
George W. Watkins, student at the 
Virginia Union Seminary, has r- 


cently been designated to represent 
Negro students on the National The- 
ological Subcommittee. 

Religion in School Life was the 
theme of the second annual prepara- 
tory school conference held at Camp 
Orapax, April, 13-15 under the aus- 


pices of the Virginia Prep School 
Council and State Y.M.C.A. The 
leaders of the conference were 
Henry P. Van Dusen; Dr. S. C. Mit- 


chell of Richmond University; Dr. 
Taliaferro Thompson of Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond; Professor George 
W. Carver of Tuskagee Institute and 


Dean Francis F. Bradshaw of the 
University of North Carolina. Also 


present were a group of leaders from 
the colleges and_ theological 
naries of the state. 


semi- 


Student Christian Association 
Movement leaders took advantage of 
the presence of Canon Burnett H. 
Streeter in this country to deliver a 


series of lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity Theological School and at 
Union Theological Seminary, by 


planning a number of receptions and 
teas for him. During a few days in 
New York City, the distinguished 
English churchman spoke at _ the 
meeting of the Traveling Student 
Secretaries of the National Council, 
gave an evening to the Commission 


on the Message of the Movement of 
the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions, and made an address at a 
banquet attended by members of the 
Movement and their friends. 


The National Student Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. met in New York 
City all day April 10 at the Madison 
Ave. Presbyterian Church. Many 
important questions were considered. 
In the absence of Dean Thomas Gra- 
ham, who attended the meeting of 
the International Missionary Council 
in Jerusalem, President Henry Sloane 
Coffin of Union Theological Semi- 
nary presided. The travelling stu- 
dent secretaries of the National 
Council were present for the meeting 


of the committee and remained in 
session in a staff conference April 
11-13. In addition to the regular 


staff business, the group studied to- 
gether under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor H. R. Mackintosh of New 
College, Edinburgh. 

The Administrative Committee of 
the Council of Christian Associations 
in its meeting in New York, March 


24-25, was faced with the necessity 
of making some important decisions 
regarding the policy of the Move- 
ments. The committee received re- 
ports of progress from the Commis- 
sion on Men and Women, the Com- 
mission on the Message of the Move- 
ment and from the Committee on 


Christian Worla Education. In 
choosing delegates to the General 
Committee Meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, to 
meet in India in 1929, the group 


found choice so difficult a task that 
the matter was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Among other items on the agenda 
which were considered with delibera- 
tion were the fall meeting of the 
national councils of the Y. W.C.A., 
the Y.M.C.A. and the S.V.M., a 
world conference of students under 
the auspices of the W. S. C. F. and 
the amount of the funds for the 
Federation which the Movements in 
the United States desire to pledge. 
It was agreed that $30,000.00 should 
be pledged. This is the same amount 
that was undertaken this year. 


“Internationalism a Monstrosity” 


[]F on the bank of the placid 

Connecticut, Wesleyan students 
are still pondering the opinions ut- 
tered at the Parley on War, March 
29 and 30, by two admirals, two 
pacifists, a Congressman, an histori- 
an, and a former secretary of war. 
And the suggestions struck off there 
will not be directly forgotten, partly 
because in at least one session they 
were unwittingly dramatized — or 
vaudevillized—by the hot clash of 
diverse minds. 

Newton D. Baker, former secre- 
tary of war and peace protagonist, 
spoke of peace through education. 
“War is a devil that comes forth 
after fasting and prayer,” said Mr. 
Baker. “In a democracy this prob- 
lem, like others, can be solved only 
by enlightened leadership and intel- 
ligent following. And that can be 
won only by an educational process 
which works throughout life. If 
this cannot be done by the action and 
reaction of college men in communi- 
ties, the case for democracy is hope- 
less.” Mr. Baker urged our entry 
into the League of Nations, and sug- 
gested a trade boycott against any 
nation breaking arbitration treaties. 
He prophesied that future war will 
be directed against non-combatants 
to break the people’s morale, and 
that “if men cannot stop such war- 
fare, civilization nears the end.” 


Sparks flew at the next session, 
when Admiral Plunkett and Norman 
Thomas, pacifist, discussed the free 
dom of the The Admiral de 
clared himself a worker for 
said that peace could be achieved if 
the United States had an adequate 
navy, so that other nations would 
find it too dangerous to declare wa! 
Besides, “we have most at stake on 
the water, and the least protection.” 
He said America’s great mistak 
was to agree not to fortify the Phil- 
ippines; his stress was on national- 
ism and patriotism. 


seas. 


peace; 


Norman Thomas’s speech was an 
ungloved rebuttal of the admiral’s 
stand, which he called a “do as we 
please when we please” policy likely 


to lead to defeat, since foreign al- 
liances could whip the greatest 
American navy. The next war, he 


said, will probably be a nightmare 


of poison gas and disease germs 
sprayed upon whole nations. Fo! 
remedy, internationalism must bé 


preached, armaments reduced. 

When the pacifist sat down the 
admiral bounded to his feet roaring 
defiance. “Internationalism is a mon- 
strosity. I see America submitting 
her problems to a bunch of foreign- 
ers! I didn’t come expecting to 
hear high-brow bolshevism preached, 
but now I realize what I couldn’ 
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believe, that internationalism is _ be- 
ing preached in our colleges. If 
Washington knew what was going 
to happen, he wouldn’t have started 
this country!” (By this time the 
Hartford Courant’ reporter had 
phoned his editor to hold the first 
page for a big story.) The admiral 
invited those who didn’t like the way 
the country is run to get out. A 
few more broadsides were exchanged 
and the debate culminated 
handshake. 

At the third session Congressman 
Hale of the Naval Committee ex- 
plained the navy bill. He said that 
in response to the surge of public 
opinion the departmental estimates 
were slashed, particularly for cruis- 
ers and plane-carriers, while a re- 
quest for thirty-two submarines was 
flatly refused. Professor Edward P. 
Cheyney of the University of Penn- 
sylvania discussed “factors of im- 
probability” working against another 
war. Publishing treaties kills in- 
trigue, democracy checks hasty war 
declarations. With peace-loving 
groups expanding, national unity in 
war-time is hard to attain. School 
books have less praise for war than 
formerly. There is little chance for 
personal glory in_ trench-fighting. 
Anti-war treaties and propaganda is 


in—a 


growing. Nations are less aggres- 
sive, fearing alliances. New eco- 
nomic relations make war bad for 
business. And the World Court pro- 
vides means of arbitration. 

At the last’ session Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder said that the 


next step to prevent war—which to- 
day is bred from 


commercial riv- 
alry, not religious or racial intoler- 
ance—lies in limitation of arma- 


ments, preferably but not necessarily 
through the League. To this end we 
must profit by the errors of the 
Geneva conference, which failed be- 
cause the military minds ruling the 
parley were not trained to compro- 
mise, and because England refused 
reduction of cruiser tonnage. Folk 
who came to see the man whom 
Plunkett described as “fiery” were 
surprised to find a soft-spoken little 
man who smilingly reminded them 
that for certain utterances in print 
he “was, er—spoken to,” and then 


gave a temperate analysis of the 
Geneva conference. 
Professor Cheyney summarized 


the Parley, and concluded that war 
is a “Bad human habit which can be 
outgrown.” Paul Jones of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, and all 
the speakers except Admirals Ma- 
gruder and Plunkett, led informal 
discussion groups. 


MARSHALL BRAGDON. 


Wesleyan University 


Scene is laid in the office 
newspaper. The President 
Editor. 


He: What’s the outlook on attend- 
ing the “Y” Conference at Eaglebeck 
this summer, Sam? 


Him: The President of the Coun- 
cil and the Editor of The Blatt al- 
ways go, but I don’t want to go 
merely to fulfil a tradition. 

He: Nor should I care to have you 
either—but there are reasons why 
you should consider it. Several thou- 
sand students from all over the coun- 
try attend Eaglebeck and the other 





Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. confer- 
ences every summer—they are a sig- 
nifiant intercollegiate event. There 


will be faculty and students, includ- 
ing campus editors, from the colleges 
of seven states at Eaglebeck. All 
aspects of the campus are considered 
—you would be especially interested 
in that. 


Him: But I thought it was a con- 
ference on Religion? 


He: No, it’s not on religion exclu- 
sively but it’s distinctively a religious 
conference. It assumes that religion 
is concerned with all of life and that 
all of life can be lived in a religious 
spirit. 

Him: Then it’s about how to bring 
religion to bear on student problems? 


He: That’s only part of it. Na- 
tional and world issues are consid- 
ered: The Coal Strike, Mexico, War 
Debts, Politics (campus and interna- 
tional) Philosophical and Theologi- 
cal Problems, Interracial Relations, 
Worship and Prayer, Education, Sex 
name what you are interested in, 
it’s probably been provided for. 

Him: 


ers? 





Who are some of the speak- 


He: Oh, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Reinie Niebuhr, Kirby Page, Arthur 
Rugh, Sherwood Eddy, Norman 
Thomas, Stitt Wilson. We can get 
the big guns because they know how 
important these conferences are. 


Him: But don’t you get fed up 
with nine days of such high-powered 
birds? 

He: Discussion, in large and small 
groups, is the center of the program. 
There is lots of time out for rest, 
sports, and informal talk with other 
students and the speakers. 


Him: Well if that’s a religious 


The Periscope 


of THE 
of the 


BLATT, the 


campus 
“Ty” take 


with the 


conference it’s not like any I ever at- 
tended! If there is any religion in 
it, it must be intellectually and so- 
cially enlightened. Where do the 
innumerable denominations come in? 


He: Your hobby! Well the crisp 
things you occasionally say in the 
paper about the split-up condition of 
the Church are deserved. But these 
conferences are great influences for 
unity, in that they talk much about 
it and men and women of all the 
denominations mingle freely and dis- 
cover each other to be Christians. 


Him: “Men and women’? 


He: Sure. Some of the other con- 
ferences are not but Eaglebeck is co- 
educational. And Grace is going. 


Him: Yov’re certainly playing a 
trump hand on me. How about the 
expense? 


He: Board and room at about 
cost, and a few dollars’ registration 
fee. It figures up that you get Fos- 
dick for thirty-two and a half cents, 
for— 


Him: For cat’s sake shut up! 
Transportation is the biggest item, 
isn’t it? 

He: If you go by train. But the 
“Y” is running a big bus—when the 
cost is divided up it won’t be bad. 
And some of the boys are driving 


and will take passengers for the 
price of oil and gas. 
Him: By George! If I thought I 


could get any light on my life vo- 
cation, I’d go. 


He: You ought to—I could tell 
you of more than one fellow who dis- 
covered his job in the world at Eagle- 
beck. And solved many other per- 
sonal problems, too. Not because 
there is any magic about it or be- 
cause there is a mystic or authorita- 
tive oracle up there, but simply that 
the conference fulfils the conditions 
for getting certain questions an- 
swered. The place is removed from 
distractions; its atmosphere conduces 
to considered and earnest thinking; 
you can have intimate personal fel- 
lowship with men of wide and varied 
experience. 


Him: Gosh, I should have gone 
three years ago! 


He: Better late than never! 
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Chenlogical Seminary 


Founded in 1855 


A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 
branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 
OZORA 5S. DAVIS, President 
ASA R. CRAWFORD, Field Secretary 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 














Hartford === 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, 
President 


The Foundation is an interdenomi- 
national university of religion. Three 
separate schools on one campus: the 
Theological Seminary training for the 
ministry; the School of Missions for 
the foreign field; the School of Relig- 
ious Education for the lay worker and 
teacher and for social service. 

Courses in all schools are open to 
all students, giving ample opportunity 
for well-rounded training in the whole 
field of Christian work. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OBERLIN offers— 


A Graduate School of Theology, non-sectarian and interdenominational, which 
for over ninety years has championed the cause of fearless truth-seeking, 
scholarly work, evangelistic fervor and missionary Zeal. 


An Opportunity to Work intimately with a Faculty of distinction, and a student 
body drawn from many parts of the world and representing many 


different points of view. 


A Part in the Life of a strong, well-equipped College with its multitude of 
cultural interests and advantages. 


A Close-up Practical Contact with the most pressing problems confronting the 


Church today. 


changing rural community. 


Oberlin is a town of 7,000, surrounded by a rapidly 
It is within a few miles of Elyria and 


Lorain, industrial cities of 30,000, and Cleveland with its tremendously 
complex and interesting social, industrial and religious life. Open country, 
town, small city, great city offer unexcelled laboratory experience. 


For further information address : 


DEAN THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Oberlin, Ohio 
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For “balanced rations” for May I ference he starts for Africa. I wish 
recommend : some of the friends of this column 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICIES. By would like to share with a financial 
James Wilford Garner. (New York contribution to aid a difficult situa- 


University Press. $6.) Do we dare 
to face the peril of our growing im- 
perialism? 

REMINISCENCES OF 
SAINTS. By Francis G. Peabody. 
(Houghton. $5.) ’Tis well one’s 
reach exceeds one’s grasp! 

THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REy. 


PRESENT - DAY 


By 


T. N. Wilder, (Boni. $2.50.) Is 
there any meaning behind death? 
x * + 
I was interested to see that the 
editor dignified by placing on the 


editorial page the news of the Yale 
swimming coach also taking the 
Princeton team when what the news- 
papers call the mentor of the latter 
resigned. This is equally encourag- 
ing to any fans for intercollegiate 
good will: University of Pennsyl- 
vania has withdrawn its protest of a 
lost basketball game with Dartmouth 
on the ground that “the winning or 
losing of any contest is insignificant 


to cordial athletic relations with sis- 
ter institutions.” Any more good 
news? 


We have never had a better friend 
than Fred B. Shipp who retires as 
General Secretary of the Y.M.C. A. 
at Pittsburgh. We wish all our new 
army of readers knew him—a worthy 
representative of a type of city sec- 
retary which, please God, will not 
pass in this day of massive buildings 
and high power executives and de- 
votees of organizational symmetry. 
He is one of a large number of men 
of his generation who came into the 
Y. M.C. A. vocation as to a great re- 
ligious crusade. They welcomed the 
developments like Boys’ Work, the 
Hi-Y, and the constantly changing 
Student Division—no matter about 
symmetrical organizational lines— 
recognising these tendencies as an- 
swers to their prayers for free, 
vital, contagious uprisings of youth 
in the Association Movement. We 
wish him Godspeed and still many 
years of his cheerful, friendly, effec- 
tive cooperation. 

* * 4 

We congratulate our live contem- 
porary, The World Tomorrow, and 
our long-time friend its editor, Kirby 


Page, on capturing Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Niebuhr, with Page and De- 


vere Allen, constitute a triumvirate 
hard to beat in an ample editorial 


chair. We are especially glad that 
Mr. Niebuhr will have a generous 





F. B. SHIPP 


amount of time for speeches and 
campaigns in the colleges and in the 
conferences. I understand he will 
continue to keep a somewhat casual 
connection with his church in De- 
troit. 

I have often been glad to call at- 
tention to the fine work and promise 
of the Interracial Commissions. I 
am glad to see four students—two 


of each race, two men and two 
women—have been included on the 
Texas State Commission to which 


Miss Howard and Claud Nelson sus- 
tain an advisory relation. 
* * * 

The building of big 
chapels and cathedrals may be a 
peril to religion. So declares Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts. “There 
is an idea today that religion can be 
saved by brick and mortar.” Refer- 
ring to only a meagre interest in the 
great new chapels under erection at 
Princeton and proposed at Harvard 
he said, “I am more interested in re- 
ligion than I am in beautiful chapels. 
The first thing is to organize and get 
the fellows into such sympathy with 
religious worship that you will have 
someone to fill the chapel.” The 
bishop has an idea with which I in- 
creasingly sympathise as I travel 
among the colleges that, “by volun- 
tary and paid workers an atmos- 
phere be created in a certain fraction 
of the students, who in turn will 
bring that atmosphere into the col- 
lege.” 


and costly 


7 * + 
Max Yergan, by the way, received 
the good attention which he so richly 
deserves from the Federation people 
in Geneva and the British Student 
Movement. After the Jerusalem Con- 


tion he faces in South Africa through 
depleted student attendance at classes, 
resulting from extended drouth. 
+ + + 

We have been happy to welcome 
two leaders of the Christian Student 
Movement of Hungary, Mr. Alexan- 
der Czonyi and Dr. Kolman Molner, 
who are in the United States as 
representatives of the Hungarian 
government at the unveiling in New 
York of the Kossuth Monument. 


* a 
Robert Wicks becomes Dean of 
Religion at Princeton. He has had 


a parish for several years in Holyoke 
(Mass.) and acted as general spir- 
itual advisor to Mt. Holyoke stu- 
dents. This is another striking illus- 
tration of the prevailing tendency 
for the colleges as such to give more 
attention to religion. He will have 
general charge of the new two mil- 
lion dollar chapel, probably teach 
some course, in spiritual orientation 
for freshmen and be available for 
personal interviews. I can imagine 
the rejoicing among the leaders of 
the Philadelphian Society (Princeton 
Y.M.C.A.) at the coming of this 
new friendly counsellor. 
* * * 


“Rev. Thomas Evans, formerly of 
the student work at Princeton, took 
charge of the preparatory work at 
the Los Angeles school, March 1st”— 
The Christian Century. We know 
the secret! Why not say “of the 
Philadelphian Society which is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Princeton?” 

* * * 

Not that we think it matters much 
whether our friendly critics continue 
to avoid using the Association’s name 
and speak rather of “those campus 
organizations.” The main thing is 
to deserve a name and in the end 
we'll have all the recognition which 
is good for a vital spiritual move- 
ment. Which meditation reminds me 
of Kahlil Gibran’s philosophising: 


A fox looked at his shadow at sun- 
rise and said, 

“T will have a camel for lunch to- 
day !”’ 

And all morning he 
ing for camels, — 

But at noon he saw his shadow 
again, and he said, 

will do.” 


went about look- 


“A 


mouse 


THE WAYFARER. 























sé E are 
writes Henry P. VanDusen, in a pre- 
vious issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


rounding a bend in the road” 


“On every hand I sense a demand for 
omething—something definite, positive, worthy, 
which can guide our feet and purify our imagina- 
tions and move our wills.” 


THE NEW STUDENT is trying to discover that 
“something definite” that will help solve the 
problems confronting the young man and 
young woman in the modern world. It does 
this through news articles, editorials, book 
reviews, and special articles, completely 
covering the college field. There is no 
writing down in THE NEW STUDENT, no 
superciliousness. Those who are making 
THE NEW STUDENT are seriously endeavor- 
ing to answer important questions, to see 
beyond the “turn in the road” to the 
highway beyond. 


If you are curious to know more about this in- 
tercollegiate weekly, a three month trial subscrip- 
tion is yours for the asking. After that time you 
may pay us for the year ($1.50) or ask us to dis- 
continue the subscription at no cost to you. 


THE NEW 


2929 Broadway 


STUDENT 
New York 





TULLY C. KNOLEs, 
































Whoopee! Student Issue 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Important announcements of summer program. 
Entertaining features and pictures. Big issue with 
many useful and interesting articles, a partial list of 
which appears below. 


Articles dealing with the three parts of the Purpose: 
Realizing Full and Creative Life Bruce Curry 
Understanding Jesus oa Adelaide Case 
Making this Life Possible for All People. _ Frances Perry 
Our Membership in the W.S.C.F. Francis Miller 
The World’s Y.W.C.A. Charlotte Niven 
Evaluation of Extra-Curricular Activities 
Margaret Logan Clark 
Projects of the National Student Council 
Grace Loucks Elliott 


Student Finance Josephine Liitle 


Annual subscription $2; single copies, 20 cents. 


The Womans Press 
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To Educators 
and Students 


We want you to know THE WORLD To- 
MORROW, a monthly journal edited by Kirby 
Page. This magazine concentrates on in- 
ternational, economic, racial and political 
questions. In its treatment of these prob- 
lems it goes down to the roots and is fear- 
less in presenting facts and opinions. We 
do not always agree with its point of view. 
That is one of the reasons why we like to 
read it. This stimulating publication should 
be made available to all libraries and read- 
ing rooms. You will be abundantly repaid 
if you send in a dollar for an eight-month 
subscription. 


Sincerely yours, 


Presidents: 
GLENN FRANK, Wisconsin 
D. J. COWLING, Carlton 
WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS, Berea 


WILLIAM A. NEILSON, 
Smith 


Mary E. WOoo..ey, 
Mt. Holyoke 


College of the Pacific 


DANIEL L. 
Boston 


MARSH, 


48 Pages Each Month 


Special Features: At least one series of significant 
articles is running constantly in THE WORLD TO- 
MORROW. Our readers welcome these inclusive 
and exhaustive discussions in the realms of Social, 
Political and Religious problems. The _ series 
running this year are: RECENT GAINS IN 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, VITAL RELIGION, 
PACIFISM IN ACTION, POLITICAL ISSUES, A 
NEW ECONOMIC ORDER. 

Articles: Each number contains six or eight au- 
thoritative discussions of international, economic, 
racial, political and other social problems. 
Editorials: Current problems are examined in the 
light of the religion of Jesus. 

Book Reviews: From four to six pages are de- 
voted to reviews of the new books in our fields. 
Not-in-the-Headlines: Significant news items that 
may otherwise be overlooked. 

Findings: Interesting and 
from important books. 
Clippings: Gleanings from current periodicals. 
Verse: Poems of merit are published in each issue. 
The Last Page: Genial Humor. 


stimulating excerpts 


Special Introductory Offer, The World Tomorrow, 
8 months for $1 
THE WORLD TOMORROW, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 
Please enter my subscription for one year. (I enclose $2 
Canada $2.25 Foreign $2.50.) 


or Send your 8 month introductory subscription to THE 
WORLD TOMORROW for the $1.00 enclosed to 


eee Street. . 
City and State ’ 
INT 
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